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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Vacation days are in the offing for many people, and plans are 
being weighed and considered for making the most of them. We 
hope that for all our readers, vacation will bring rest and relief 
from the problems and perplexities, the worries and anxieties 
that are so intimately bound up with the rough-and-tumble era 
through which we are passing. 

* * * 

And by the way, don’t forget to plan a little extra reading 
during vacation days. We have no doubt that in many homes a 
great many back numbers of The Liguorian have piled up, issues 
that have been scarcely dipped into during the busy year, but 
which could be enjoyably and profitably browsed through during 
the vacation time. Pack them up and take them along — to the 
lake resort or the mountains or your uncle’s farm; or bring them 
out into the hammock while you spend a week or two leisurely at 
home. You won’t regret it. 

* * * 

Also by the way, have you given any thought to the possibility 
of making a retreat during the coming summer? There will be 
plenty of opportunities. And all former retreat-makers testify 
to the fact that nothing brings so much real relief from work and 
worry, and prepares one more fully to return to the daily grind, 
than a closed retreat. Men-readers of The Liguorian, in any part 
of the country, are welcome to come to the Redemptorist Semi- 
nary here on the shores of Lake La Belle to make one of the four 
retreats conducted during the summer. Information as to dates 
and accommodations may be had by writing to the Editor of The 
Liguorian, Box A, Oconomowoc. 
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ORDINATION DAY 


Now forever shall I be 
Other self, my Lord, to Thee, 
Christ, my King, my God. 


Thy Dear Heart shall be mine own, 
My poor heart Thy Mercy’s Throne, 
Christ, my King, my God. 


Thy Great Mercy ruling me 
Shall dispense sweet pardon free, 
Christ, my King, my God, 


And this feeble voice of mine 
Shall proclaim Thy Word Divine, 
Christ, my King, my God, 


And my word shall bring to earth 
Blest renewal of Thy Birth, 
Christ, my King, my God. 


May Thy Mother, Queen of Grace, 
Speed my love for Thee apace, 
Christ, my King, my God. 


Let the Spirit of Thy Soul 
Be to me Thy Priesthood’s dole, 
Christ, my King, my God, 


Till in heaven at Thy side 
Filled with joy shall I abide, 
Christ, my King, my God. 


W. Conley Treanor, C.Ss.R. 

















Father Tim Casey 
MISSIONARIES AT HOME 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


Gaby Flanders breezed into St. Mary’s club room with much more 
than her usual nonchalance — too much more, it wasn’t natural. 

“Lo folks,” she sang as she tossed her parachute hat onto a vacant 
chair. During all this time she was trying to keep her back to the fem- 
inine contingent of the club. She did not fear to face the boys — boys 
are so dumb, they see nothing. But girls — 

Well, Fanny Blessig was a girl, and, despite all Miss Flanders’ con- 
cealing and pretending, after one swift, appraising glance, Fanny was 
able to testify to every stitch of clothing the young lady wore, how it 
fitted, and what it cost; furthermore she was able to swear that, in the 
young lady’s eyes (her cheeks had, of course, been duly powdered), 
there were traces of recent tears. 

“Gabriella Flanders, you have been crying!” and she wagged an 
accusing finger at her chum. 

“Muffle down, Fanny. You are seeing things.” 

“IT am not!!! You can’t fool me. Your own eyes betray you.” 

“That is just from coming suddenly into the light —the dazzling 
reflection from Gerald Dambach’s new diamond pin.” 

Gaby’s frantic endeavors to change the topic of conversation failed. 
The mention of Gerald Dambach did not switch even Delizia Hogan 
from her inquiring solicitude. 

“What is it, Gabriella, honey?” she pleaded. “Tell us. You know 
we love you and want to help you if we can.” 

By this time all the others had clustered around and were protesting 
in the same strain. 

“Oh, scat!!! Can’t a silly girl shed a silly tear without busting up 
the party!” 

“But, tell us, Gaby, what was it?” 

“Aw, how do I know! Maybe the cat ate the cream — or my per- 
manent wave flattened out — or I went and spelled Schenectady with a 
‘k’— or the boss —” 

“No, but what was it? Tell us, Gaby, that’s a dear.”’ 

“All right. All right. If you have to know -—I was down at the 
station to see the soldiers off.” 
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“Soldiers? Off to where?” 

“Off to the front. Where else would soldiers be off to?” 

“What’s eating you? We ain’t in no war.” Fanny Blessig was 
neglecting her grammar as well as losing her patience. 

“Then more is the shame for us. We ought to be. The war is with 
the devil. The soldiers are a band of Maryknoll Sisters. The front is 
the center of heathen China.” 

“Now, at least, you are talking sense. But I did not know you had 
such dear friends among the Maryknollers.” 

“T haven’t — just ordinary acquaintances.” 

“Then why the downpour ?” queried Gerald Dambach. “One doesn’t 
shed copious tears over mere acquaintances.” 

“T was not crying over them. They are not hankering after anybody’s 
sympathy. They don’t need it. They are leading a full, worth-while 
life. They have a glorious apostolate.— And here am I encumbering 
the ground like a mangy fig tree, with no higher ambition than to powder 
my nose and pound the typewriter until the clock strikes. That’s what 
set me blubbering. — Oh, let’s snap out of it. Turn on the radio, some- 
body.” 

“Just a minute, Gabriella,” Father Casey commanded. ‘“First finish 
what you started. You envy the Maryknoll Sisters their glorious apos- 
tolate. Do not envy theirs, but fulfill your own. Not everybody is called 
to be a missionary Sister, none-the-less everybody is called to a special 
apostolate. It is indeed important to bring the knowledge of Christ into 
the vast regions of China, but it is equally important to bring the teach- 
ings of Christ into the executive offices of the General Consolidated.” 

“Great!” cried Gabriella, “tomorrow morning, when the boss gets 
half through dictating answers to his morning mail, I’ll call for time 
out to preach a sermon to the help!” 

“Any day — mark well my words, Miss Flanders —any day you 
spend in that office without preaching a sermon on the teachings of 
Christ, on the teachings of His Church, is a day that will go against you 
in the judgment,” warned the priest. © 

“Father Casey means the kind of sermon St. Francis preached the 
day he took a walk around the block,” said Richard Ranaghan. “Tell us 
that story, Father.” 


“Tell it yourself, Dick. I have no monopoly on story-telling — in 
this crowd.” 
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Nothing loth, the young man began: “Once upon a summer day, 
while the Umbrian plain was sleeping in the sun, St. Francis called a 
brother from his work. ‘Come, Brother Giles, let us go forth and preach 
to the people of this city on the love and service of God.’ St. Francis 
and Brother Giles knelt in prayer, as was their wont before leaving the 
convent. They walked in silence down the main street of Assisi, turned 
in any alley, circled through the narrow lanes where the population was 
densest, and finally found themselves once more at the convent gates. 
As the saint lifted the latch to enter, the brother spoke. ‘Father Francis, 
the sermon. Have you forgotten the sermon?’ ‘Brother Giles,’ replied 
St. Francis, ‘we have preached it. The modest, humble, recollected way 
we conducted ourselves was a sermon to the people of Assisi on the love 
and service of God.’ ” 

“There you are, Gaby,” said Stephen Tighe. “You were hankering 
for an apostolate. Shut your mouth, and take a walk around the block.” 

At this point Fanny Blessig interposed on her own account. “I fear 
I should be a voice crying in the wilderness were I to try any preachr 
ing. I am the only Catholic in our office.” 

“Then lie low, as I do,” Elmer Hookway suggested. “Nobody in 
our office knows what my religion is —nor would it help my chances 
any if they did.” 

Stephen Tighe sensed disloyalty in this remark. He was always 
ready to fight disloyalty. “I wouldn’t equivocate about my religion for 
all the chances your office or any office in the world would offer,” he 
said. 

“Allow me to assure you, Stephen Tighe, I do not equivocate,” 
Hookway returned hotly. 

“How else can you keep the office in ignorance regarding your re- 
ligion except by equivocating ?” 

“Nobody asks me, and I tell nobody. Our office specializes in rail- 
way equipment, not religion. What would you have me do to avoid 
your charge of equivocation? — Kiss my rosary? — Bless myself with 
holy water every time I call the office boy?” 


“Elmer,” Father Casey now took a hand. “The religion you can lay 
aside, even while handling railway equipment, is not religion but a cari- 
cature of religion. You do well in not bringing up bootless discussions 
about religion, but to live for years in such close relationship with your 
business associates without ever once showing them you are a Catholic, 
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means that you do equivocate — unintentionally, perhaps — but you do 
equivocate. Our Lord says if we are ashamed to confess Him before 
men, He will not acknowledge us as His disciples when we stand before 
the judgment seat of His Father in heaven.” 

“That’s one sin I don’t commit,” interrupted Florence. “My blood 
just boils when I hear the asinine things they say about Catholics. I 
don’t stand for any attacks on my Church. I tell them where to get off 
at, even if it’s the boss himself. I know they sneer and talk behind my 
back. Let them! They have learned to be mighty careful before my 
face. Half the girls in the office do not speak to me any more because 
I called them for their ignorant remarks about our religion. There is 
one, though, who took it differently, a poor kid from Georgia. I guess 
she never had a chance to learn anything true about Catholics. She came 
over and drawled: ‘I’m awfully sorry, Miss Fla-ance, I hope you-all 
will forgive me. I surely wouldn’t want to hurt anybody’s feelin’s.’ 
And since then she has been as friendly as a wet pup.” 

“Florence, Florence,” the priest chided, “is that the spirit of our 
Divine Redeemer, who taught us His holy religion? Is it eally love for 
Him and for the truths He has revealed or is it not rather hurt self-love 
which causes you to fly into a tantrum when your Church is attacked? 
Elmer Hookway goes to one extreme, you go to the other. In the office 
where you daily work, you each have a rare apostolate, but you fail to 
make proper use of your opportunity. You each have a special sphere 
of influence into which nobody else, not even the Holy Father himself, 
can penetrate. Elmer does not use his opportunities at all; you use 
yours, but in the wrong way. You end by making your associates more 
bitter and antagonistic towards the Church.” 

“Elmer and Florence are making me jealous,” said Richard Ranaghan. 
“You have assigned them a glorious apostolate because they work with 
non-Catholics. According to that I have no apostolate at all. Practically 
everybody in our law office is a Catholic.” 

“A practical, exemplary Catholic?” 

“Aw, Father Tim, why bring that up?” 

“Some of them are a disgrace rather than an honor to the religion 
they profess?” 

“T am ashamed to say that is the case — with a few?” 


“As for yourself, Richard, you flatly refuse to undertake the defense 
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of any case, which, after investigation, you find to be crooked and un- 
just?” 

“Yes, I have at least enough Catholic principle about me to do that.” 

“Right there you preach a sermon more powerful than any ever de- 
livered from the pulpit of St. Mary’s Church.” 

“Then it is a sermon wasted,” laughed Ranaghan, “for one of the 
other guys snaps up the case without batting an eye.” 

“No true sermon is ever wasted. Even St. Paul met with like dis- 
appointments, but he went on preaching just the same — and what won- 
derful good has resulted! The impression has been made; the bene- 
ficial effects will be revealed in God’s good time. Dick, my boy, to bring 
the active principles of a truly Catholic life into a circle of more or less 
unfaithful Catholics is an apostolate of the highest order.” 

“That reminds me,” Ranaghan thought he had been the subject of 
conversation long enough, “of another story. I told you one about the 
thirteenth century; this is about the twentieth. The other day I was 
chatting with a business executive, for whom our firm had done some 
legal work. “Ranaghan,’ he said, ‘some day you must show me how to 
get a good line on the doctrines and practises of the Catholic Church. 
You know I am mighty interested in your religion.’ ‘Been doing some 
reading about the Church? — Or listening to the Catholic Hour on the 
radio?’ I asked. ‘No, I haven’t. You understand how it is — business 
now, religion sometime in the hazy future.’ ‘Then what got you inter- 
ested in the Catholic religion?’ ‘Well, I’ll tell you. It’s just this. There 
is a little girl in our office — neat, smart, bright as a whip. She knows 
her job, and she knows her place. She has a quick come-back every 
time. But she is a perfect lady; and, let me tell you, every man in the 
office knows it — she doesn’t have to remind him, he just knows it. All 
the other girls like her — seems they just naturally turn to her when 
they need a friend. Well, this girl is a Catholic, and I’ll swear she knows 
as much theology as the Pope. She doesn’t go around with a chip on 
her shoulder, but when it is in order to shed a ray of light on some 
question that has to do with religion, she is Johnny-on-the-spot. I have 
often said to myself: I want to learn more about the religion that turns 
out such products as Miss Flanders — that’s the name of this girl I 
have been telling you about — Miss Gabriella Flanders.’ ” 

For the second time that night she found herself the blushing, un- 
comfortable, impatient center of attraction, and for the second time that 
night Gaby Flanders said: “Scat!!!” 
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The Daily Drama 


IN THE CEREMONIES OF HOLY MASS 
D. F. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


There are few things that can add so much to the spiritual profit 
and joy of a Catholic in the practice of his religion as an understanding 
of the form and dramatic movement of the Mass. Every informed 
Catholic knows that the Mass is the most 


important means of | Do you know anything about| worshipping 
: the meaning of the various : 
God given to man; | parts and ceremonies of | he remembers that it 


. . | Holy Mass? Test your . . 
is the re-presenta hunaitehte ty tite tele out. tion and renewal in 


an unbloody manner, | line of explanation. of his Savior’s death 
on Calvary; he real- izes that it is his 
most valuable opportunity for adoration and thanksgiving and prayer 
and’ atonement for sin. But comparatively few Catholics realize 
how exquisitely the dramatic form of the Mass itself can assist them 
in offering acceptable service and worship to the Most High, when it is 


properly understood and intelligently entered into as they kneel in 
attendance. 














The Mass is often called the highest possible form of prayer. In 
every prayer there are two things: the first is approaching God, giving 
to God, speaking to God; the second equally important and always 
present part is receiving from God, being spoken to by Him, accepting 
something from His hands. The greatness of a prayer is measured by 
the greatness of what is offered to God by the soul, and by the corres- 
ponding greatness of what is received. 

The greatest possible vocal prayer is the one what was composed 
by Our Lord Himself, which beautifully expresses the approach of the 
soul to God and the receiving of good things from His hands. In the 
first part of the Our Father, the soul brings its treasures to God: Love 
(Our “Father’’) ; faith (Who art in heaven) ; praise (hallowed be Thy 
name) ; zeal (Thy Kingdom come) ; resignation (Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven). In the second part, the soul receives, becom- 
ing so bold as to be able to command God “to give” — its daily bread, 
forgiveness of its sins, and strength and protection against temptation 
and danger. 


This same structure and form, approaching and being approached, 
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giving and receiving, is to be found incorporated:in the unfolding of 
the prayers and ceremonies of the Mass. It is a higher prayer even than 
the Our Father, because it is a prayer of action, and because among the 
gifts it brings to the throne of the Father is His own beloved Son; and 
therefore the things it receives are the greatest that God could give. 
Hence in the prayers and actions of the priest at the altar, which may 
be followed and entered into by the worshipper in the pew, this twofold 
action is represented in a dramatic way. 

We may describe the structure of the Mass, then, as the dramatic 
ascent of a soul to God, followed by a descent or a return with the 
supreme benefactions of His love. It is climbing the ladder that reaches 
to heaven, and returning down to earth with heaven’s treasures. In a 
brief outline we shall see how this is fulfilled. 

The complete twofold action of every prayer is carried out twice in 
the structure of the Mass. From early Christian days the whole Mass 
has been divided into the Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of 
the Faithful. Both contain the ascending and descending of the soul, 
the giving and receiving. The former is both a miniature of and a prep- 
aration for the latter. 

The Mass of the Catechumens: 

The Mass of the Catechumens includes the ceremonies from the 
opening prayers said by the priest at the foot of the altar to the un- 
covering of the chalice and the beginning of the Offertory. 

It is called the Mass of the Catechumens, because in the early cen- 
turies of the Church, it was the only part of the Mass that catechu- 
mens, i.¢€., persons under instruction but not yet baptized, were allowed 
actually to observe. In those days the baptized Christians occupied the 
front part of the church and catechumens the rear; at the beginning of 
the Offertory of the Mass, a veil was drawn across the church between 
the two groups so that the view of the catechumens was shut off from 
the altar; or in some places, where there was no veil, the catechumens 
at this point were dismissed. In this dramatic fashion was represented 
the fact that unbaptized persons were not yet a part of the mystical 
Body of Christ, and therefore not yet worthy to participate actively in 
the great sacrifice. 

We have said that the Mass of the Catechumens is a miniature of 
and a preparation for the Mass of the Faithful —the real sacrifice. It 
has the same two parts, the ascent and descent of the soul. They are 
represented in the prayers and ceremonies as follows: 


x 
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I. The Ascent of the Soul: 

1. The prayers at the foot of the altar, which are all centered 
around the Confiteor, in which the priest and the faithful 
prepare themselves for the ascent to God by confessing them- 
selves as sinners and seeking to be cleansed of their sins. 

2. The Introit, the first prayer which is read from the Missal 
at the altar, which changes each day according to the feast or 
season, and by which the priest clothes himself for his ascent 
with the spirit of the saint of the day or of the season that 
is being observed. Thus at Christmas time, the priest takes 
from the Introit the spirit of joy; during Lent, he dons the 
spirit of penance and humility; at Easter, the spirit of tri- 
umph. 

3. The Gloria, which, when it is said, shows priest and people 
raising heart and lips to God by way of adoration and praise. 
“We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we adore Thee, we glorify 
Thee, we give Thee thanks .... ” 

4. The Collect, which begins with the word “Oremus” i.e., “Let 
us Pray,” and brings to God the petitions collected from the 
needs of the people, or brought to mind by the feast that is 
being celebrated. 

II. The descending movement, or the receiving of gifts from God, 


is represented in the Mass of the Catechumens by the follow- 

ing: 

1. The reading of the Epistle, which is usually a passage from 
one of the prophets or Apostles, therefore containing a mes- 
sage that has been inspired by God. Thus God’s first gift is 
made through His chosen representatives. 

2. The reading of the Gospel, in which the Son of God, either 
through His word or His example, speaks to His people. 

3. The Credo, or Nicene Creed, which represents on the lips of 
priest and people the whole treasury of revealed doctrines 
that God has given to man. This glorious resume of God’s 
revelations is reserved for the more solemn occasions —Sun- 
days, and the greater feasts. 


Thus ends the Mass of the Catechumens, whereby the faithful pre- 
pare themselves for a still more dramatic ascent to God immediately 
to follow, and the catechumens are reminded of the real Mass in which 
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they will one day take part. At this point, in the early Christian days, 
the veil was drawn across the church, or the catechumens were bidden 
to depart. 


The Mass of the Faithful which follows, likewise represents the 
ascending and descending movement of the soul as follows: 


I. The Ascent of the Soul: Everything in the rubrics of the Mass 


from this point on is centered about the sacrifice of the Body 
and Blood of the God-Man. During the ascent of the faithful 
now, the broken Body and poured out Blood of the Savior is to 
be placed in their hands as a Victim and a Gift that will make 
them perfectly pleasing to the Father. But during its ascent, 
the soul surrounds the gift of Christ’s Body and Blood with 
every other good thing in creation; now its progress becomes 

a triumphal march, a great and glorious ascension, surrounded 

by all its material possessions, by all the faithful, by the saints 

who have gone before, by all the merits that Christ gained for 

His people. The ascending movement of the soul is represented 

by the following ceremonies, which rapidly succeed one another 

in the first part of the Mass of the Faithful: 

1. The Offertory. At this point the priest blesses the bread and 
wine that are to be changed into the Body and Blood of the 
Savior, and offers them to God. The action is not only one 
of preparation for the sacrifice, it is symbolic: it represents 
the soul bringing to God all the material things it possesses. 
At this point in the early Church, the faithful all approached 
the altar and each one placed some special gift at the side of 
the altar as representative of all his goods. 

Appropriately, the offering to God is followed by the 
washing of the hands, by which is symbolized the souls per- 
fect detachment from the things of earth, and the Secret 
prayer, by which the soul implores God to look with favor 
upon the offering it has made. 

2. The Preface. As always in approaching God, the soul must 
be imbued with a spirit of thanksgiving and praise, of thanks- 
giving that it is allowed to approach at all, of praise when it 
begins to look upon the face of God. Here then, in the 
Preface and Sanctus, is said the greatest prayer of thanks- 
giving and praise that human lips could form: “It is truly 
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meet and just, right and salutary, that we should always and 
everywhere give thanks to Thee, O Almighty and Eternal 
God .... Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts. Heaven 
and earth are full of Thy Glory.” 

3. Three prayers by which the soul unites in its ascent to God, 
with 
1) the authorities of the Church, 

2) the living faithful, especially those dear to the one ap- 
proaching God, 
3) the Blessed Mother and all the saints. 
4. The Consecration and Immolation of the Sacred Victim, in 
which the very essence of the Mass is found, because here the 
“death of the Lord” is reproduced, and He is placed as a 
victim in the hands of the offerers, making them truly worthy 
to approach the Father because they are made one with Him 
Who has atoned for all their sins. The priest raises Host 
and Chalice in his hands, not only that all may see and adore, 
but that all may be reminded that now they may indeed rise 
swiftly towards God. 
5. The prayer of Offering, in which the faithful plead with the 
Father to accept the merit of the Passion and Death and 
Resurrection and Ascension of the Savior from their hands. 
6. Two prayers, by which 
1) the offerers of the Mass unite with the souls in Purgatory, 
asking the Father to grant them refreshment and peace, 

2) and one by which they unite together among themselves 
as poor sinners, asking that their gifts make them worthy 
of fellowship with the saints in glory. 

7. The first part of: the Our Father, up to the words: “Give 
us this day” — by which the faithful end their glorious ascent 
to God by the grand words of love and praise that Christ 
Himself taught them to say. 


II. In the middle of the Our Father, comes the transition. The 
soul has risen on the wings of sorrow and praise and love and 
joy, accompanied by its possessions, the saints who have gone 
before, the living and the dead, above all with the divine Vic- 
tim of the cross held before it, thus it has ascended to God. 
God begins now to pour out upon the soul that has approached 
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Him, all that it needs. It is true, many of the prayers in this 
part of the Mass are in the form of petitions, but their spirit is 
that of certainty of being heeded; they are like statements of 
what it knows it is to receive. The descending movement, the 
receiving from God, is represented by the following succeeding 
ceremonies and prayers: 

1. The Second Part of the Our Father, in which God is “‘com- 
manded” to give “daily bread,” “forgiveness of sin,” and 
“protection from evil.” 

2. The Libera Nos, the expression of the soul’s expectation to 
be delivered from all present, past and future evils. 

3. The Agnus Dei, a plea for mercy, and the three exquisite 
prayers of preparation for the greatest gift of all that is to 
follow. 

4. The reception of Holy Communion, the climax of the soul’s 
receiving from God, in which the Son of God is given as food 
and strength and everlasting nourishment for the soul. The 
prayers that are said before and after the acceptation of this 
Gift are the most beautiful in all the pages of Liturgy. 

5. The Communion verse, and the Post Communion prayer, 
read from the Missal at the Epistle side of the altar, in which 
a calm joy is expressed over the gifts of the present and a 
prayer for future bliss is offered. | 


The conclusion of the whole Mass is announced in the blessing that 
is imparted by the priest, in the words of dismissal (Go, the Mass is 
ended) and in the reading of the sublime first chapter of the Gospel 
of St. John, in which are reviewed the divinity of Christ Who made the 
Mass possible, and the ineffable privilege of the faithful who have ac- 
cepted Him and believed in Him. “He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not; but to as many as received Him He gave power 
to become children of God, who are born not of blood nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God....” Fitting words are 
these for those who have through Christ made so glorious an ascent to 
the throne of God. 


ke 
Be as cheerful as you can in well-doing; there is a double grace in 


good deeds when they are done cheerfully and lightly. — S. Francis de 
Sales. 
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Knight and Lady 


IN THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE 
E. A. Mangan, C.Ss.R. 

He had a wild shock of unruly red hair, dancing blue eyes that could 
smile at the least provocation, a sprightly humor that charmed, and so 
Joe Fallon was known and liked widely. His close friends said he grew 
on them. The more they saw of him the more they liked him in spite of 
the fact that he could not be considered handsome. 

His very closest friends agreed that perhaps the secret of his charm 
was some indefinable quality in him which, for lack of a better term, 
they called a flair for dreaming. Not that Joe was dreamy in the sense 
that he was a somnolent character. He was anything but that. But he 
was constantly talking of fairies and knights and — yes, even angels. 
He had a delightful way of telling stories which pleased even compan- 
ions of his own age and he was forever relating tales of his own imagin- 
ing or reading to younger folks who were content to listen in open- 
mouthed fascination. 

Mrs. Fallon knew that this trait in “her boy,” as she still called him, 
penetrated deeper than just his surface social life. It permeated his 
whole being and not knowing what to call it, she was satisfied to let 
Father Kaling name it for her. The good priest who knew Joe so well 
knew him for an idealist of the grandest type. Father knew that Joe 
Fallon really walked with God. 

No wonder then that Father Kaling and Mrs. Fallon and Joe’s 
friends, in fact all the members of St. Bernard’s parish (for Molly had 
as many friends as Joe) unanimously sighed a deep, full hearted sigh of 
satisfaction when it became apparent that Joe Fallon was courting Molly 
Crowell. Mary Crowell’s mother had insisted from the very first on 
calling her Molly and the name had become a permanent fixture. 

Molly’s girl friends envied her the rich possession of Joe’s undivided 
devotion but they smiled their friendliness and whispered their prayers 
of benediction. Joe’s friends, though envious too, were proud and happy 
that he was worthy of Molly. Old men fairly beamed their good wishes 
and the good old women nodded and smiled and fingered their rosaries 
whenever they saw the couple together. 

All the girls had given up hope and had put Joe aside either as a 
candidate for the priesthood or as a natural woman-hater, they didn’t 
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know which, and all the boys after fruitless attempts to become Molly’s 
“steady” had grown slack in their efforts when suddenly the Joe Fallon 
— Molly Crowell romance began. Folks said it took a mission to get 
this “natural” started. 

What a romance it was! The strangest mixture you ever saw of 
delightfully imagained trips into the dreamland of fairies, knights, ladies 
and cavaliers; and of other work-a-day, very ordinary trips, events and 
even discussions — they couldn’t be called bickerings because they were 
never really disagreeable and they always ended amicably. 

How gallant Joe could be! And how perfectly Molly could imper- 
sonate the elfin characters of fairyland and the ideal character of the 
grand and beautiful lady of the days of knighthood! And how greatly 
both Molly and Joe profited from those occasions — which were fre- 
quent — when they chose to give full sway to their beautiful idealism! 

Frequently they would stroll home together from evening devotions 
when the weather permitted. They preferred walking to any kind of 
transportation. They would stroll hand in hand. Molly would hum some 
old fairy-song she had learned in childhood. Joe would call her nothing 
but princess or fair lady or my lady all the way home and she would 
respond by calling him my lord or my gallant knight. He would stand 
off and survey her, watch the silver of the moonlight flicker through her 
hair ; she would step up and tap him on the shoulder after he had gained 
the victory in an imaginary encounter with some foe who had caused 
her annoyance. Then as he bade her goodbye, he would just slightly 
caress the tips of her fingers and watch till she had vanished from his 
vision into the Crowell home. 

On one of these occasions Molly had been afraid. Joe had held her 
hand and a bright starry light had come into his eyes. She knew he had 
wanted to kiss her. But Molly always had wanted the first kiss to be the 
one given with the proposal and at home when the family had heard of 
the proposal. She had hoped and prayed for this and she knew Joe 
wanted it so. On this special night she had hurriedly retreated a step 
whispering a prayer and had watched Joe’s short struggle. How proud 
she had been of him. He had prayed too and had emerged successfully. 

“Good old boy, Joe,” Molly had said and he had replied; “Thanks, 
my lady fair,” and had gone away laughing. 

At other times these two didn’t act much like lovers. There was the 
time Joe had made a date for a new show just come to town. He had 


ee 
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’ called for Molly fifteen minutes early only to find her seated on the 
floor playing house with Margaret and Elizabeth. Joe squelched an im- 
pulse to say a disgusted “Phooey” that night, sat down and thoroughly 
enjoyed a game of pitch with Mr. Crowell and finished up the evening 
pulling taffy in the kitchen. 

There was also the time that Molly was all dressed up for her date 
with Joe and he appeared in company with his mother and announced 
that he had come over to enjoy a few hands of bridge. Molly was heroic 
that night. After the card party she played and sang the crowd into a 
land of beautiful fancies. 

Another night she wasn’t so heroic. It was the night of the season’s 
most popular dance. Joe came to Crowell’s all right but when he came 
he had his coat on his arm, his collar was bedraggled and hanging loose. 
He had stopped on the way to engage in a game of baseball with the 
neighborhood boys. He apologized, something he rarely did, but this 
was too much for Molly. She stamped her foot, cried a little and went 
out vowing she would pick up someone else and go to the dance. 

Joe knew she wouldn’t. After about a half hour he walked slowly 
to St. Bernard’s Church and found Molly there as he had anticipated, 
praying at the shrine of our Lady of Perpetual Help where both of them 
loved to pray. They had one of their dream walks home that night. 

Four weeks ago that was. Nothing of that unpleasant nature had 
happened since. Both realized it might have been more tragic. Joe had 
thought over things during these four weeks and he was thinking now 
as he waited patiently in his pew for a chance to get close to the Shrine, 
while the crowd filed out of Church. The Perpetual Help devotions 
were just finished. Molly was already kneeling at the shrine. Joe waited 
till he could get close to her and then said: “Not too long tonight, 
Molly, I have something on deck.” 

Molly nodded. Perhaps she said in a whisper to Our Lady: “At last. 
Thank you, dear Mother of Perpetual Help.” 

“Come on, fairy,” Joe said as he closed the Church door, “your 
prince charming is going to take you home in his carriage and then you 
stay there while I run on home and until I come; promise, Princess?” 

“Tt’s a promise, my Lord.” 

“Honor bright, oh fair Lady?” 

“Honor bright, oh gallant knight.” 

“Cross your heart, queen of queens?” 
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“Cross my heart, king of kings.” 


Molly was not so sure now as she had been at the shrine. As she 
stood on the porch of her home watching Joe drive away into the dark- 
ness, she wondered what his return would bring. She still prayed: 
“please, Mother of Perpetual Help,” but she also whispered, “yet take 
him if you will.” 

Surprising things happened almost immediately. Molly had taken 
off her hat, had deftly patted her permanent into perfect order, had 
turned the dial on the radio until she had located a program of dance 
music and had just tried out a few dainty steps with her younger sister 
Frances when the Crowell door bell rang. 

Molly fairly flew to the door. Joe was not there but a real surprise 
was. There stood little Mary Malone all dressed in white. She held a 
lily in her left hand and a note in her right. Holding up the note to 
Molly she said: “This is from the prince, Molly. You are to read it.” 

“Dear princess,” the note in Joe’s handwriting read — Molly was 
reading aloud — “Am I good enough? You decide. It means very much 
to me.” 

Little Mary remained standing near Molly as if instructed to do so, 
and Molly, surprised, was just about to ask her why, when the bell 
sounded again. This time she saw little Tommy Fallon, Joe’s brother. 
He was dressed in blue and he too gave a note to Molly. 


By this time everyone was intensely interested. The radio was turned 
off and not a sound disturbed the quiet as Molly read: 

“Dear fairy, I am closer to your home now than I was when Mary 
came. Decide for me. Can I be strong and true and unselfish enough? 
This means a great deal to me — and to you.” 

Everybody, too surprised to speak or to notice the tears in Molly’s 


eyes, just sat or stood silent. Now they were expectant. More was to 
come. 


Molly was creeping silently up the stairs when the bell was again 
sounded. This time she let Frances answer. In stepped Margaret Allen. 
She held a bunch of violets and a little cross made of palm. The note 
which she handed Molly was read in a quivering voice: “Dear little 
Molly, can I be humble enough and can I learn what the cross means? 
This means all to me and to you. Please decide aright. I come next 
after Margaret.” 
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Swiftly Molly completed her retreat up the stairs. No one dared 
follow. They would leave her alone for a while. 

It was not a long while. Joe entered without ringing. “Hello every- 
body,” he shouted, “why — what — what’s the trouble here — looks like 
some one died. Where’s Molly?” 

“She’s upstairs,” Mrs. Crowell answered in a quiet voice. 

“Yoo hoo, Molly,” Joe shouted upstairs, “may I come up?” 

“Yes Joe,” came Molly’s answer which in spite of the effort at cheer- 
fulness, was rather tremulous. 

“Come on, everybody,” Joe said gleefully, and he bounded up, two 
stairs at a time. 

Before anyone caught up with him he encountered Molly. She was 
standing in the upstairs hallway and her eyes were moist. 

Joe was surprised. “What’s this?” he gasped. “What’s the matter, 
Molly?” 

“Oh, it’s all right Joe, I’m ready now. It’s grand. I know you'll be 
happy and I know God is pleased.” 

“Boy, what an answer. Am I happy or am I happy? And I hope 
God is pleased. Can it be true Molly. Will you actually?” 

“What do you mean, Joe? Can what be true? Will I actually 
what ?” 

“Why, you little goose, be my wife, my bride, my love, my — ” 

“Oh,” breathed Molly and everyone else with her. 

“Can you, Molly, will you?” 

“But Joe, I thought you were asking me to decide on your qualifica- 
tions for the priesthood.” Molly was breathless. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Joe, “oh, oh; no, no, I was asking and am asking if 
I can ever fulfill the Mission-book requirements for a husband to such 
an angel as you are? Now can I?” 

“Here’s my answer Joe,” she said, and putting up her hands she 
clasped them behind his neck, bent down his head until she could reach 
his lips with hers, and a kiss was recorded in heaven. 

a 

Numa Pompilius, a Roman King, insisted that the people attend 
the services of the gods with great devotion. They had to put aside 
all things and attend the services, and were to esteem that act as the most 
important of the day. The streets had to be cleared of all traffic, and 
all noise or disturbance of any kind was to be silenced. 


What a man’s job, this pagan king would have in our United States! 
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=== Three Minute Instructions 


ON FORGIVENESS 





One of the essential marks of a Christian is willingness to 
forgive. It is not one of the easiest marks to acquire, nor is its 
task the easiest to fulfill. There are two extremes to be avoid- 
ed: The one is that of those nominal Christians who say that 
it is natural to resent injuries and unnatural to forgive them. 
The other extreme is that of worried and scrupulous persons 
who cannot distinguish involuntary feelings of resentment and 
remembrance of wrong from sheer unwillingness to forgive. 


Perhaps the following principles will help to clear up the 
matter: 


1. All enemies must be forgiven, whether the wrong they have done 
us is real or imaginary, great or small, malicious or unintended. 


2. This forgiveness means two things: 1) an internal act of the will, 
condoning the injury, rejecting the temptation to wish harm to 
the offender, wishing him well, ie, wishing the salvation of his 
soul and all things needful for it; 2) an external act, by which we 
show readiness to be reconciled if the occasion offers, or by which 


we treat the person with ordinary signs of human recognition and 
decency. 


3. We are not necessarily unforgiving if we cannot forget the wrong 
done us, if bitter thoughts and feelings continue to rise up in us 
even though we try to reject them, if we cannot be as friendly 
with the person as we were before. So long as we pray for the 
offender, and try to treat him decently, we are not guilty of wilful 
sin. 

4. The command to forgive does not demand that, if we have been 
defrauded of material goods, we forego using means to gain back 
what has been unjustly taken. We may forgive a person in our 
hearts, and yet take him to court, when no other means would be 
fruitful, and thus make him restore. 


on 





. Signs of unforgiveness are: refusing to speak to a person — re- 
fusing publicly to shake hands when it is the conventional thing 
to do — wilfully rejoicing when evil befalls him, etc. 


No one will deny that to forgive a real enemy is difficult for 
fallen human nature. Yet no one can say that Christ has not 
clearly demanded that His followers do so: in fact, He has 
made our own forgiveness in His sight dependent on our for- 
giveness of those who have wronged us! 
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Romance Among the Saints 


THE HUMAN LOVE OF ST. FRANCES OF ROME 
(Continued ) 


Aue. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


That Francesca’s love for the religious life did not wane is apparent 
from the rule of life which she drew up for herself and her friend, 
Vannozza. It was after she had come through a very serious illness 
during the second year of her married life. 

They agreed to give up all useless amusements, fashionable drives 
and diversions such as were usua} in the society in which they had to 
move, and to devote to prayer and good works the hours thus with- 
drawn from the service of the world. They resolved to observe with 
the most exact punctuality every law of God, every precept of the 
Church; to obey their husbands with the most attentive and Christian- 
like submission ; to be invariably docile to their spiritual director, sub- 
mitting to him their actions, their words and even their thoughts, so 
as to be secure against self-deception. Fasting and penance were part 
of their daily regime. They made an oratory in an unoccupied room 
where they met at stated times for prayer. 

The hours of the day that were not devoted to prayer or the duties 
of the household or of their position, they employed in works of charity. 
Included in the daily order was a visit to the hospital of Santo Espirito; 
here they nursed the sick, showering especial attention upon the most 
disgusting cases. 

It was this love of the religious life that made her always long to 
lay aside all insignia of wealth and rank in order to dress like the poor 
whom she loved and served. This longing however she sacrificed “in 
order to please her husband.” This motif, running through all her 
religious plans, — “to please her husband” — was evidently not a feel- 
ingless and cold precept; it was the outgrowth of a real affection that 
had grown with the years, after it had once been accepted as God’s 
will for her. 

What is noticeable further is that as she grew in holiness, her rela- 
tionship with her husband grew in understanding and tenderness, so 
that it became the marvel of all who knew the happy young couple. It 
was no wonder then that when Lorenzo’s mother, Cecilia, like a good 
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worldly mother, urged him to use his authority and oblige Francesca to 
mingle more with the world in society, he refused to do so. He de- 
clared that he had too great a sense of the advantages he derived from 
her singular virtues to try to restrain her or to wish her to change in 
the least. 

“Let her be,” he said to his mother. “Since she has come into the 
family disputes and quarrels have given way to the finest peace and 
concord. Even the servants, moved by her example, do their duty in 
the most exemplary way. Let her follow her rule of life: she neither 
neglects me nor any duty on account of it; it only makes her dearer, 
and better.” As nice a compliment as could be paid by husband to wife. 

Ever and again, as would be most natural to expect considering her 
early predilection for the convent, the natural cares and obligations en- 
tailed upon her by her position as wife and mistress of a large house- 
hold, must have reacted disturbingly upon her spiritual ideals and long- 
ings. Sometimes the feeling came upon her that the moments and 
hours thus employed were lost in God’s sight. We can infer this 
quite clearly when we find that later on, when by a special grace of 
God she was permitted to see her Guardian Angel in visible shape 
always beside her, this was the subject of his admonitions to her on 
more than one occasion. This celestial guardian would correct her 
thoughts and teach her to see the Divine Will in every little irksome 
worldly duty, in every naturally distasteful little obligation, in every 
trifling contradiction as well as in great trials and on important occa- 
sions. This was enough to restore her peace of soul and the sweet 
content that always marked her countenance. 

MOTHERHOOD 


Both Lorenzo Ponziano and Francesca longed for the blessing of 
children to complete their home. The times were extremely difficult 
and unsafe. All Italy was disturbed and in a constant state of unrest 
and fear because of the wars for the succession of the kingdom of 
Naples that were being waged between Louis of Anjou and Ladislas 
Durazzo. The Pope favored Louis; the powerful Colonna family 
favored Ladislas and invaded Rome. Some of the Roman nobility 
joined the Colonnas; others remained loyal to the Pope. Among these 
the foremost was Lorenzo. He therefore, became a marked man. 
Famine and epidemic stalked in the wake of war. Such was the con- 
dition of things at the beginning of the year 1400, the year that saw 
the fulfilment of Francesca’s longing. 
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Disturbed as were the times, Francesca was supremely happy in the 
expectation of her child. All her thoughts were centered upon it. 
Every prayer, every action of the day was offered up for tke child that 
was to be born. Lorenzo was all the more tender as he rejoiced with 
her. Then came the day when the little boy smiled up into her eyes 
for the first time. He was the gift of God, — this was the thought 
that was uppermost in her mind, — the gift of God that called for her 
tenderest and whole-hearted care. He was baptized almost imme- 
diately; she could not think of his being even for a day without the 
grace of God. He received the name of John Baptist; Baptista they 
called him. 

From that time on she hardly left the child a moment. She feared 
lest the utterance of any unworthy word or sentiment in the presence 
of the little one might exercise a harmful influence upon his dormant 
mind. 

True, it meant that she must give up some of her cherished spiritual 
exercises ; she could not live up to her religious rule. On the advice 
of her director, however, she unhesitatingly gave all her time to the 
training of her boy, convinced that this was the best return she could 
make for God’s gift to her. 

Even before the little one could speak she would have him kneel 
beside her, clasp his little hands in the attitude of prayer, and repeat 
aloud for him the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary. The names of 
Jesus and Mary were naturally the first words he learnt to utter. 

She, who “was born to be a nun,” showed herself a most tender, a 
most intelligent and faithful mother, so much so that others marveled 
at her conscientiousness, while others again thought it excessive. Two 
other children were born to the happy pair and each one proved to be a 
source of inexpressible delight to Francesca. All the depth of her 
mother-love, all its tenderness and strength were revealed when sorrows 
broke upon her like a flood. 

BITTER WATERS 


This was in 1409. Rome was. in the hands of a rough and brutal 
soldier, the Count Traja, a bitter enemy of the Pope. Fighting was the 
order of the day. Lorenzo himself was carried in one day, severely 
wounded and later had to take flight for safety. Baptista, her oldest 
boy was claimed by Count Traja as a hostage; Evangelista, the second 
boy, and Agnes, the only daughter, were claimed by death. 
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Bitterest perhaps was the ordeal she went through when Count 
Traja demanded Baptista as a hostage. She looked at the face of the 
eight-year old boy, — pure, gentle, winsome, — and she could not think 
of giving him into the hands of her husband’s enemy. Some said — 
“give him up and save your husband and home” ; — it was easy to say; 
it was another thing to face the dilemma so dreadful to her mother 
heart. Almost distraught, she fled with her boy — she knew not 
whither — only she sought the most out-of-the-way streets to hide her 
boy. 

Suddenly Don Antonio, her confessor, stood before her. On his 
questioning, she stammered out her story. Enlightened, no doubt, as 
to the outcome, he said: 

“Francesca, you are running away to save the child; God bids me 
tell you that it is to the Capitol you must carry him — there lies his 
safety ; and do you go to the Church of Ara Coeli.” 

“To the Capitol!’ she said, trembling with fear; “why it is there 
the tyrant is waiting for him!” But at once she mastered herself — 
she would obey instantly. Retracing her steps she carries her child 
towards the Capitol. The crowd, that by now had heard of the event, 
pressed around her bidding her turn back — telling her she was mad to 
give up her child to the heartless Count. She waved them off and hur- 
ried on her way. At the Capitol she found Count Traja surrounded 
by a company of soldiers. She surrendered her boy to him and with- 
out a word, turned quickly to enter the nearby church of Ara Coeli. 
There, before the image of Mary, the Mother of Mercy, she fell pro- 
strate, and amid a flood of tears, made the sacrifice to God of her 
beloved boy. Suddenly she heard the. Blessed Mother’s words: 


“Be not afraid; I am here to help you.” 


Peace filled her heart again and she continued for some time in 
prayer. She did not even hear the crowd enter the church. Of a sud- 
den they surged around her and pressed her boy into her arms. What 
had happened? When Count Traja had received the boy from his 
mother, he ordered an officer to take him up on his horse with him and 
carry him away. The horse would not move — neither spurs nor whip 
could make him stir from the spot. Four horses were tried — each 
time in vain. At last, struck with terror at the strange event, Count 
Traja ordered the child to be restored to his mother. 

That mother had also to witness the death of her two beautiful 
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children, Evangelista and Agnes. She had to nurse her husband back 
to health when he was seriously wounded in battle; she had to see her 
husband exiled from her and from his home. Her remaining boy, 
Baptista, was also taken from her. The palace was plundered and 
wrecked. And all alone she dwelt in a corner of the palace that still 
offered her shelter against the weather. 


UNDERSTANDING LOVE 


In 1414 the pretender to the throne of Naples died and peace was 
restored to Italy. Lorenzo returned from exile, with his son Baptista, 
to the the wife and mother they had longed so much to see again. What 
a meeting that was! Lorenzo, once strong, healthy and energetic, now 
was broken by long suffering — aged more through grief than years. 
Tears broke from his eyes when he beheld Francesca — alone, and 
found that the other two children had died. Francesca, herself, “pale 
with recent illness, spent with ceaseless labors, stood before him the 
perfect picture of a woman and a saint, with the divine expression of 
her beloved face unchanged; but how changed in form, in bloom, in 
brightness, in everything but that beauty which holiness gives and time 
cannot efface.”” She consoled him tenderly, telling him the story of the 
sweet and happy death of Evangelista and Agnes, and reminding him 
that they were now companions of the angels. 

From this time on Lorenzo withdrew more and more from public 
life, and followed the example of Francesca. He helped her in her chari- 
table works and agreed to her plan to change part of the rebuilt palace 
into a hospital. From her conversation he gained a deep insight into 
the spiritual life until like Francesca, he led a more or less religious 
life. 

Later on, he took her aside one day, spoke to her with the greatest 
affection and offered to release her from all the obligations imposed by 
the state of marriage, to allow her the fullest liberty of action and the 
most absolute control over her own person, her own time and her own 
conduct; he made only one condition — that she would promise to re- 
main always with him and guide him in the way in which by her ex- 
ample she had led him up to now. 

Francesca was profoundly touched by his kindness and gladly made 
the promise. She saw in this the beginning of the fulfillment of God’s 
designs upon her. She therefore continued to devote herself to her hus- 
band and with the most attentive solicitude rendered him every service 
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in her power. Meanwhile she began to lay the foundations of the Sister- 
hood she was to found and in which she was to end her life. 

Lorenzo’s health began to fail. They had been married now for 
forty years. Through all these years, the heart that had been consecrated 
to God from the very first dawn of reason, had been faithful in its love 
for him whom God Himself had appointed to be her chief earthly care. 
The course of their romance had been blessed: blessed by the tender 
affection that reigned unbroken between the husband and wife, blessed 
in their children, and blessed in their common pursuit of one object, the 
glory of God. Francesca had led the way: in meekness, in humility, in 
dutiful service, but with a single aim and an unswerving purpose. 

Many and severe were the trials that God permitted to fall upon 
them, but tranquility came at last. In those days of Lorenzo’s long and 
painful illness the human love of Francesca shone brighter than ever. 
Day and night she attended him like the tenderest of nurses, with gentle 
hand performing every service and with loving voice whispering words 
of comfort and spiritual help. 

THE GOAL 


As she stood by his grave, a widow, her earthly task was done; her 
human romance ended. But a greater work still lay ahead, a higher 
romance still beckoned. 

She who was “born to be a nun,” who was a nun in spirit all her life, 
was at last to reach the goal of her desire. 

She determined to leave at once for the Tor dei Specchi, the convent 
she had established. 

“IT must go,” she said simply to her son Baptista and his wife, 
Mobilia, whom she had mothered and to whom she had been spiritual 
guide. 

“Are you not afraid for me?” she exclaimed, “if you abandon me, 
you who have taught me to love God and to serve Him? What am I 
without you? You loved me too much and too tenderly — you cannot 
forsake me now!” 

Baptista protested with tears and her grandchildren clung to her. 
Francesca wept with them — but was unchanged in her resolve. 

“God calls!” she said, and turned away to the convent. God had 


called as He had called forty years before — and she must be about her 
“Father’s business.” 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XLV 


It has often been asked whether there are not also some little Amer- 
ican children who have been favored by God, as have so many others 
of different nationalities. Undoubtedly there have been and are such, 
but the difficulty arises from the fact that where others are careful to 
note down the dealings of God with these little folk, we Americans more 
often enclose these fragrant memories in our own hearts and lives. Yet 
we have the published memories of the two little Canadians, Marthe- 
Hermine Sasseville (1925-30; Liguorian, April, 1932), and Jacques 
Bernard (1918-27; Liguorian, August, 1934), and the little girl from 
Illinois, Jane Bernardette McClorey (1919-28; Liguorian, June, 1932). 
One other little Canadian, Pierre (1901-13) will appear in this series 
as soon as complete information about his life can be had. But recently, 
the events of the short life of a little Californian girl were furnished 
through the gathered recollections of those who knew her and particular- 
ly of her own mother. These biographical notes are taken from the 
written testimony of her mother, teachers and priests, as well as from 
the testimony of the doctors and attendants. 

Not three years ago, a little girl, whose whole life of seven years 
was spent in the town of Alameda, California, went to God. They called 
her Juliette Adoree Keven. 

JULIETTE ADOREE KEVEN — 1926-1933 


Juliette was born in the Providence Hospital at Oakland, California, 
Good Friday, April 2, 1926, and baptized at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Alameda, shortly after. Two children preceded the coming of Juliette, 
Marie Antoinette and Edwin. Even before her birth, her mother ex- 
perienced an indefinable peace and happiness, which God at times has 
allowed mothers of those whom He claims as His own special ones. 

The little one showed early inclinations toward holy things. She 
would kiss any picture or medal she could find around the house, or 
outside the house for that matter. It made no difference to her whether 
the article was soiled or not — to her it was a “holy thing.” She proved 
to be very industrious about her prayers and each night after she had 
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said her night prayers she would stand in her little crib and throw kisses 
to Jesus on the wall. Quite often, she would cry after having exper- 
ienced some disappointment. Her mother would tell her that the little 
Jesus was crying too; this would be enough to make her stop, and with 
characteristic sweetness, she would say: 

“Does He really, Momy? Ain’t He cute?” 

Like most other devout little children, she had to have her little 
altar. At first she had placed it on a table, but since she was in con- 
stant dread that some one would bump into it and throw it over, she 
was allowed to commandeer the dining room mantle-piece for her altar. 
Morning and evening she knelt there to say her prayers — “so faithfully 
that it made me feel ashamed of myself,” writes her mother. If Marie 
and Teddy were not on hand for the religious devotions, they were 
promptly berated for their negligence by the exacting little sexton. 

“When I am a big girl,” she once said, “and have my own room, I 
am going to have my own little altar, Momy.” But she never did, for 
her little altar has now been transformed into the Great White Throne. 

“0, THEN YOU DON’T LOVE GoD!” 


Juliette had her little faults — faults of temper and faults of dis- 
obedience. Although her mother had a decided preference for the child, 
she did not let that stand in the way of just punishment. When at times 
she mentioned to the child how much it hurt her to have to punish her 
for her faults, the little one replied: 

“IT am glad you did, Momy, because if you didn’t, I would not be 
good. I am very sorry, Momy, that I was naughty. I will be good.” 
And with this her little arms would find their way around her mother’s 
neck and make her forget her little failings. At times such as these, 
mother’s love and reward reached its beautiful fullness, for the little one 
would say: 

“Momy, I’m going to be a baby always!” 

At times when she did something deserving of punishment, it was 
really amusing to hear how she would try to shield herself, and in the 
same breath make an open confession of the fault. If she did not mean 
to do something, she was still made to feel the punishment, and in such 
cases she would console herself : 

“Well anyway, God knows I did not mean to do it!” 

Juliette was very affectionate towards her family, and especially 
towards her mother, but seemed to have very early caught the meaning 
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of the supremacy of the love of God above all natural love. Quite often 
when at breakfast, the little one would of a sudden put the question, 
sometimes to father and sometimes to mother: 

“Momy, whom do you love best in this house?” 

“We love you best of all, darling,” would be the usual response. 

“O, then you don’t love God!” came the quick accusation. “I don’t 
love you best of all. I love God and the Blessed Virgin first of all, then 
you and daddy.” And then she would add: 

“You, Momy, are not my real mother. The Blessed Virgin is my real 
mother, and yours too, Momy!” 

FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


As is the case with so many of our little ones, Juliette seemed to 
be a vibrant question mark. She had ever so many things to ask her 
mother about God and holy things, and at times, so her mother con- 
fesses, she could embarrass one for a reply. 

“Momy, how do we get to heaven?” she one day asked. “Do we fly 
or what? Funny, eh, Momy?” 

And at another time she wanted to know all about the Guardian 
Angels: 

“Funny, Momy, isn’t it, that we cannot see our Guardian Angel, 
although he is always with us?” 

She was very proud to be a Catholic, and often made the remark: 

“Momy, I am glad we are Catholics, aren’t you? But God loves 
everybody, doesn’t He, Momy, as long as they are good? I feel sorry 
for those that are not good for they don’t know what they are doing. 
O, I am always going to be good, Momy!” 

She had an innate respect for all things sacred and particularly for 
priests and Sisters, and for the divine services. When on the street she 
would see a nun pass by, she would grow excited and cry out: 

“O Momy, look! quick! a Sister!’? An incident that would at times 
embarrass all parties concerned. 

She had also what is so noticeable in devout children, a natural re- 
spect and appreciation of the Blessed Sacrament. This we see well 
developed even before they receive their First Holy Communion. Nor 
was Juliette an exception to this rule. The parish priest who instructed 
her for her First Communion paid particular attention to her conduct 
while at Mass and stated: 


“At Mass she appeared to be very attentive and constantly praying.” 
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One day after Benediction she said to her mother: 

“You know, Momy, Jesus is really in that thing. I wish we could 
see Him.”’ And fearing mother wouldn’t understand, she insisted: “He 
is in that round thing, really, Momy.” 

One afternoon, Mrs. Keven with Juliette dropped in at the Church 
to make a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, the occasion being the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion. Her mother could not help noticing how very ab- 
sorbed the child was in the altar. She stared at it as if Christ were about 
to leave his throne and she did not want to miss it. 

One of her expressions, was one of condolence for Jesus: 

“Poor Jesus, Momy, how it must have hurt Him when those bad 
people nailed Him to the cross, and He never even cried!” And then 
after a moment’s reflection: “I’m not going to cry either when some- 
thing hurts me!” 

THINKING OF THE OTHER PERSON 


Quite naturally she had her little tiffs with her little playmates. 

“Momy, so and so hit me,” she stormed into the house one after- 
noon. “She is mean and I won’t play with her anymore!” 

Five minutes passed. 

“Momy, can I go out and play with so and so?” 

“Well, if she is so mean as to hit you, I surely would not play with 
her,” responded the mother. 

“Well, Momy, it wasn’t her fault; I wouldn’t let her play first and 
it really was her turn.” 

This candid recognition of fault became habitual with her, and her 
conquest of temper became more and more complete as she approached 
her First Communion. She could not harbor a grudge against anyone 
and was always ready to blame herself. If we were to select any out- 
standing trait in the character of Juliette, we would select her utter lack 
of selfishness. People remarked it in her conduct and the attending phy- 
sician in her last illness makes particular note of that at the end of his 
official report: 

“One thing I remember as outstanding was that she apparently had 
no concern for herself; her thought was all for her family.” 

If any of her little playmates was sick, she would immediately think 
of giving the patient something: 

“Momy, can I give her this doll, or this book?” 

It made no difference how much she liked a thing, she was always 
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ready to give it away. She gave her whole collection of pictures to her 
mother — and that was something heroic for her to do. When giving 
her any luxury, her mother had to keep her in the house until she had 
eaten it, for invariably she would divide it interminably. When buying 
her an ice cream cone, any inattention on mother’s part, was rewarded 
with finding the little one dividing it with some child. Every beggar 
along the street had to be subsidized with her own nickel or one she 
begged from her mother. 

Vanity did have some little claim on her, but only to the extent 
that she did like to have her hair curled. But her mother very wisely 
restrained the inclination, and it was only on great occasions that she 
had her hair curled. She never did like praise, in fact, was very shy 
when it was given to her. 

FIRST COMMUNION 

Juliette was six years old when she first told her mother that she 
would like to make her first Communion. Some time later, when she 
was not quite seven years old, she came home with the glad news that 
the Sister had said she could make her first Communion. 

“But, darling,” said her mother, “you are too young.” The child 
cried pitifully when she heard that, so that to soothe her, her mother 
added: 

“But you might be able to receive, if you study hard and try to 
know your lessons.” 

“Yes, Momy,” came the fervent reply, “I will; I promise.” 

She was true to her promise, and was all attention and devotion 
after that. Her preparation was serious, and she became quiet and pen- 
sive even at home. “While preparing for her first Communion,” writes 
her mother, “she was a perfect little saint.” She was prepared by the 
Sisters of the Holy Family and the parish priests. She knew her lessons 
perfectly, and when Sister did not ask her she felt disappointed: 

“Why, Momy, Sister didn’t even ask me and I knew it so well!” 

As the time drew near, the child could hardly contain herself for 
anxiety and desire. ; 

“Momy, I can’t wait for my Communion day!” 

On May 20, 1933, she made her first confession, and came home 
greatly excited about the event. 

“T did it, Momy, I did it!” 

“You did what, darling?” replied her mother. 
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“I told Father ‘yes’ to every question he asked!” 

“But,” said the mother, “you have always tried to be a good little 
girl; you might have said ‘yes’ to something you did not do!” 

“O Momy, is that a sin?” came the anxious question. But being 
assured that all was surely all right, her anxiety disappeared. 

“O I am so glad I did it; I know I made a good confession.” 

Finally the great day dawned — May 21, 1933. St. Philip Neri’s 
on High Street, Alameda, was decorated for the occasion. The child 
looked like a little angel, and her photograph shows her, round faced, 
dark-eyed, radiantly happy. As a witness says, “One could see that her 
whole heart and soul were with God. Her thoughts were with God and 
not with her pretty dress and veil.” 

What the first meeting of Christ with these little ones really is, is 
not the subject of word or pen. For such it is not the beginning of 
friendship — it is the sealing of intimacy. 

When Juliette came from the church she threw her arms around 


her mother, and her mother must have almost felt that Christ had 
touched her little one. 


TOWARD GOD 


On Thursday, June 15, Mrs. Keven decided that she would take 
Juliette to a doctor for an examination. The child had grown taller and 
thinner, and her color did not seem good. But the child was reluctant 
to go. 

“No, Momy, I don’t want to go to a Doctor. I’m not sick.” And 
seeing that her arguments were not having much effect, she continued : 

“Momy doesn’t want her baby to get sick.” Then putting her arms 
around her mother’s neck, she said: 

“O Momy, you'll cry if I die, won’t you?” 

“Yes, I would,” answered her mother. “But let us not talk about 
that.” 

“But, Momy,” persisted the little one, “I would like to die, because 
I want to go to heaven and see God. You don’t mind, do you Momy?” 
And the little dark eyes searched the mother’s eyes for an answer. 

“Won't it be ‘keen,’ Momy, to see God?” the little voice went on, 
desire in its every word. But thinking that perhaps it would hurt mother 
to leave her, the child added: 

“And besides, I am never going to leave you, Momy.” 


Almost two years later, the mother wrote: “She is gone, but has not 
left me yet!” 
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She had a great love for St. Therese, and one day asked her mother 
if she could be like St. Therese. 

“Yes, darling,” answered the mother, “if you are always good.” 

“Then, Momy,” came the earnest reply, “I am always going to be 
good.” And in this moment, when she was trying to console her mother 
for a possible parting, she remembered what her mother at that time 
had told her, and continued: 

“I am going to be just like St. Therese. I am going to throw a 
shower of roses as she did and am going to do lots of things for you 
and the children.” Nor has this beautiful .confidence remained entirely 
unfruitful, as her mother and others will testify. 

On Sunday, June 19, Juliette wanted to attend the 8:30 Mass so as 
to receive Communion, as she did each Sunday. But her mother wanted 
her to go to the High Mass since it was to be the First Solemn Mass 
of a newly ordained priest and Mrs. Keven wanted the child to witness 
it. The child wept because of the disappointment, and as events turned 
out, it would have been her last Communion. At about 10:30 she came 
into the house and complained of not feeling well, and was unable to 
go to church. Thinking it a minor ailment, the mother put her to bed 
and as she had a very restless night, a doctor was called the next day. 
He pronounced appendicitis ; another doctor was called in and he ordered 
the child to the hospital immediately, where an operation was performed. 
But as a condition of general peritonitis was found, the child’s chances 
for recovery were merely even. She was anointed after the operation, 
and seemed to be better the following day. But that evening she grew 
worse, and special nurses had to be at her side constantly. The little 
patient was quiet and thoughtful, and seemed to sense that God was 
near. She never ceased to pray and ask for Holy Water. A severe treat- 
ment caused her much suffering that night, but there never was a word 
of complaint. The next day found her so cheerful that the family 
thought she would come through. She made an indelible impression on 
all who came into contact with her, praying constantly, her hands tightly 
clasped together. 


THE END 
On Wednesday, after her bath, she was asked how she felt. 


“Fine, Momy,” she replied. “I am happy now!” And then she 
stretched out her little arms and spoke to God: 


“Come, Father, take me now. I had my bath and I said my 
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prayers. Take me now, Father.”’ She then smiled sweetly and pityingly 
upon her mother. Perhaps Juliette knew that the Father would come 
for her very soon. 

Two unsuccessful blood transfusions, her father being the donor, 
failed to save her, and the child sank slowly. Extreme Unction was 
once more given, and the child seemed radiantly happy. In fact so 
happy that those around were deceived as to the closeness of the end. 
She prayed constantly, and saw beautiful things upon the walls, and 
begged her mother to capture them and seemed so disappointed when 
she failed to do so. They asked her what the beautiful things were, but 
she merely smiled and would not reply. Later in the afternoon, her 
mother, who never left her, was startled to hear her cry: 

“God — God — GOD!” the last call being very loud and clear. 
But immediately a smile played across her face, as she said: 

“Please, Lord, help me. I never did anything in my life!’ Was it 
Satan’s last endeavor to wrest this soul from God? 

Evening fell, and with it all hope of recovery was definitely aban- 
doned. They stood there watching her till well past nine o’clock, when 
Juliette opened her eyes, and moved her lips as if she wanted to say 
something. Her mother started to talk to her, as the little face shone 
sweet and happy, but in a moment, the dark eyes lost lustre, the little 
body relaxed, and the nurse kindly whispered to the mother that Juliette 
had gone to God. 

AFTERWARDS 


They buried her on June 26 at St. Mary’s Cemetery. Her little com- 
panions of her First Communion day marched in the funeral procession 
and six little boys bore the white casket to its resting place. There the 
little remains await the call of the angel, but her presence is still felt 
by those who loved her in life. She comes to her mother in her dreams, 
as she does also to some of her little playmates. Favors have been 
reported as coming through the intercession of Juliette, and surely 
it would not be strange for this little one to remember her own, 
and her own little fellow Americans. And thus, may the life of this 
little Californian maid be an inspiration to all our little ones, proving 
to them, that holiness of life, can be theirs — and that Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament who made this little life so beautiful, being a resi- 
dent of every city and every State, longs to pour His beauty into every 
little heart. 

















Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


II. SUMMARY OF “RERUM NOVARUM” 


You know, Venerable Brethren and Beloved Children, and you have thoroughly 
mastered, the wonderful lessons which have brought undying fame to the En- 
Summary cyclical Letter “Rerum Novarum.” In this Encyclical the supremely 
of “Rerum devoted Shepherd, grieving for “the misery and wretchedness which 
Novarum” pressed so heavily” upon so large a portion of mankind, generously 
took into his own hands the cause of the workingmen, who had been “given over, 
isolated and defenseless, to the callousness of employers and the greed of un- 
checked competition.” He looked neither to Liberalism nor Socialism for any 
assistance or support; for Liberalism had already proved utterly unequal to the 
task of providing an honest remedy for the social problem; while Socialism, 
offering as it did a remedy much worse than the disease, would only have brought 
human society upon more evil days. 

So the Pontiff simply spoke in his own right, fully convinced that to him had 
been committed the supreme charge of religion and the administration of every- 
thing that comes within its sphere, and realizing that the case in hand was one 
for which “no practical solution will ever be found without the assistance of 
religion and the Church.” Taking as his basis, then, nothing but the unchange- 
able principles drawn from the treasure-house of right reason and revelation, he 
pointed out and proclaimed, with fearless confidence and “as one having power,” 
“the relative rights and mutual duties of the rich and of the poor, of capital and 
of labor,” together with the part that was to be taken in the solution of the 
problem by the Church, by the State, and by the parties concerned. 

Nor did the Apostolic voice ring out in vain. It was listened to with wonder- 
ing admiration, and favored with the highest praise, not only by loyal Children 
Sati - of the Church, but also by a host of others, who had been wandering 

atisfaction : : : : 
caused by far from the truth and the unity of faith: indeed, by well nigh every 
“Rerum student and every statesman who was from that time forward to take 
Novarum” yp private study, or be seriously interested in legislative measures, 
of a social and economic nature. 

The Encyclical aroused the greatest joy, however, among the Christian work- 
ingmen, who saw their rights asserted and defended by the highest authority on 
earth; and it brought equal satisfaction to those devoted men who had been for so 
long intent on bettering the condition of labor, but who had up to that time met 
with nothing but general indifference or even bitter suspicion, to say nothing of 
open opposition. They have all, therefore, ever rightly held the Encyclical in the 
highest esteem, even to the extent of giving token of their gratitude by holding 
various annual celebrations in its honor. 

Despite this widespread agreement, however, some there were who felt con- 
siderable alarm; and so it happened that the noble and exalted doctrine of Leo 
Dis- XIII, so utterly new and foreign to the worldly-minded, came to be re- 
satis- garded, even by certain Catholics, with suspicion, or even with resentment. 
faction For it boldly attacked and overthrew the idols of Liberalism, completely 
disregarded inveterate prejudices, and was so far and so unexpectedly in advance 
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of its time, that the over-cautious would not deign to take up the study of this 
new social philosophy, and the timid were afraid to scale its lofty heights. Still 
others, while admiring its splendid doctrine, nevertheless considered it a Utopian 
ideal, fit to be the subject of fond dreams, rather than the plan for anything in 
real life. 


III. THE SCOPE OF THE PRESENT ENCYCLICAL 

We deem it opportune, therefore, Venerable Brethren and Beloved Children, 
to make use of this present occasion, when the solemn commemoration of the 
Letter “Rerum Novarum” is being so enthusiastically celebrated by the people of 
every nation, but especially by the Catholic workingmen who are gathering from 
far and near to this Holy City, first, to recall the great benefits which have come 
from the “Rerum Novarum” to the Catholic Church and to the world at large; 
secondly, after clearing up certain doubts which have arisen concerning the great 
Master’s doctrine on social and economic matters, to develop some of its points 
more fully; finally, after passing judgment on the modern economic world, and 
examining the nature of socialism, to lay bare the root of the present distress, 
and at the same time make known its only cure, namely, a reform of Christian 
morals. Such is the subject matter that we now begin to treat, dividing it into 
three chapters, and dedicating the rest of the present Encyclical to its exposition. 


SS —_—_—_—_ 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 


In the “Summary of Rerum Novarum,’ what does Pus XI do? 

First, he gives the actual summary of Rerum Novarum; secondly, he describes 
the satisfaction it caused; thirdly, he explains the dissatisfaction it caused. 
In the actual summary, what does Pius XI do? 

He practically gives a division of “Rerum Novarum.” “Rerum Novarum” is 
divided into an introduction, two parts, and a conclusion. Pius XI first states 
Leo XIII’s object: to defend the workingmen; then says Leo would have nothing 
to do with Liberalism; — and these two things come in the introduction of “Re- 
rum Novarum.” Then Pius XI says Leo would have nothing to do with Social- 
ism; and this is Part One of “Rerum Novarum.” Then Pius XI says that Leo 
“pointed out and proclaimed” the part that was to be taken in the solution of the 
problem by the Church, by the State, and by the parties concerned”; — and this 
is Part Two of “Rerum Novarum.” “The relative rights and mutual duties,” 
etc., are indicated in various places of both Part One and Part Two of “Rerum 
Novarum.” 

What is Liberalism? 

In general, Liberalism is the name given to the entire body of “distorted 
theories of human liberty” referred to in the introduction of “The Fortieth Year.” 
What Pius XI means by it throughout “The Fortieth Year,” however, is economic 
Liberalism; that is (to cite some of his descriptions of it): the theory (1) 
which held that the State is only the guardian of law and order; (2) which 
prevented effective government regulation or influence over business; (3) which 
aught rulers to regard labor-unions with disfavor or hostility; (4) which con- 
stituted the teaching of the Manchester School. These points will be treated 
further on in the commentary. 
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Is Liberalism the same as what Pius XI calls “Individualism” ? 

Yes; Individualism is the name which Pius XI gives to economic Liberalism. 
Is Liberalism the same as the American “Rugged Individualism”? 

Yes; “Rugged Individualism” is economic Liberalism. 

Is Liberalism the same as Capitalism? 

No; Capitalism is a way of producing and distributing wealth in which one 
party provides the capital, and another the labor; Liberalism is the guiding theory 
of many capitalists. 

What do Leo XIII and Pius XI say of Capitalism? 

They do not use the term “Capitalism”; Pius XI refers to it as “the ‘capitalis- 
tic, economic regime.” This matter will be treated further on in the commentary. 
What do Leo XIII and Pius XI say of Liberalism or Individualism? 

They both condemn it expressly and repeatedly; Piux XI says in “The For- 
tieth Year” that the modern social and economic distress is the ultimate conse- 
quence of “the Individualistic spirit.” 

What is there in the “Rerum Novarwm’” to show that Leo XIII “did not look 
to Liberalism for assistance”? 

In the introduction of “Rerum Novarum” he repudiates Liberalism indirectly 
by speaking with condemnation of “unrestrained competition”; and in Part Two 
of “Rerum Novarum” he repudiates it clearly by explaining at length what part 
both Church and State must take in providing a remedy for the misery of the 
poor. 

What does Pius XI mean by “Socialism” here? 

He means the Socialism of 1891, the parent of present-day Socialism and Com- 
munism. 

How had Liberalism “proved unequal’ etc.? 

Because instead of providing a remedy for the misery of the poor, it had 
brought things to such a pass, that as Leo XIII says in “Rerum Novarum,” “a 
small number of very rich men had been able to lay upon the masses of the poor 
a yoke little better than slavery itself.” 

What was the remedy offered by Socialism? 

Leo XIII describes it in “Rerum Novarum”: “to remedy these evils, the 
Socialists, working on the poor man’s envy of the rich, endeavor to destroy private 
property, and maintain that individual possessions should become the common 
property of all, to be administered by the State or by municipal bodies.” 

Why was this a “remedy worse than the disease’? 

Because, instead of providing a remedy for the misery of the poor, it would 
have taken from them the little they did possess, and more than that, would have 
deprived them even of the hope of ever possessing anything as their own. 

How would Socialism have brought human society upon more evil days? 

Because, as Leo XIII says in “Rerum Novarum”: “It would open the door to 
envy, to evil speaking, and to quarrelling; the sources of wealth would themselves 
run dry, for no cne would have any interest in exerting his talents or his industry; 
and that ideal equality of which so much is said would, in reality, be the leveling 
down of all to the same condition of misery and dishonor.” Note that all this 
has actually happened in Soviet Russia, where efforts were made to introduce 
the offspring of Socialism, namely, Communism. 

What is there in “Rerum Novarum” to show that Leo XIII “did not look to 
Socialism for assistance”? 
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All of Part One of “Rerum Novarum” is devoted to a refutation of Socialism. 
What is the meaning of the phrase “the Pontiff spoke in his own right”? 

The “right” spoken of is the right to speak on all matters that come within 
the sphere of religion, which right is the Pope’s own because he is the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ; and Leo XIII “simply spoke” in this right, without calling for the 
aid of Liberalism or Socialism, because Liberalism and Socialism had no aid to 
offer. 


Why will no solution for the social problem be found without religion and the 
Church? 

Because without religion and the Church there can be no cure for the greed and 
selfishness which lie at the root of modern social disorder. This point is developed 
more fully further on in “The Fortieth Year.” 

What were some of the “unchangeable principles’ that Leo XIII used? 

“Thou shalt not steal”; “Love thy neighbor as thyself”; man has an eternal 
destiny, and God gave material wealth as a means of helping him attain that 
destiny; God gave the earth and its riches to serve the needs of all men, not 
merely of a few, etc. 

What ts right reason? 
As the Pope takes it, it means: correct knowledge of the natural law, especially 


the precepts expressed in the Ten Commandments, which knowledge serves as a 
guide for human life. 


What are some of the duties of the poor and of labor “pointed out and pro- 
claimed” by Leo XIII in “Rerwm Novarum’’? 

Some of them are: “Religion teaches the proletariat and the workingman to 
carry out honestly and well all equitable agreements freely made, never to injure 
the property, nor to outrage the person of an employer; never to employ violence 
in representing his own cause, nor to ‘engage in riot and disorder; and to have 
nothing to do with men of evil principles, who work upon the people with artful 
promises, and raise foolish hopes which usually end in disaster and in repentance 
when too late.” 


What are some of the duties of the rich and capital as pointed out in “Rerum 
Novarum’” ? 

Some of them are: “Religion teaches the rich man and the employer that 
their working-people are not their slaves; that they must respect in every man his 
dignity as a man and as a Christian; .. . ... that it is shameful and inhuman to 
treat men like chattels to make money by, or to look upon them merely as so 
much muscle or physical power..... that the employer is bound to see that the 
workman has time for his religious duties ..... the employer must never tax 
his working-people beyond their strength, nor employ them in work unsuited to 
their sex or age..... to defraud any one of wages which are his due is a crime 
which cries to Heaven for angry vengeance.” 

What part was to be taken by the Church, by the State, and by the parties con- 
cerned? 

This is developed in Chapter One of “The Fortieth Year.” 

How was “Rerum Novarum” received ‘with “wondering admiration,” etc.? 

This will also be treated in Chapter One; it may be mentioned here, however, 
that an immense pilgrimage of French workingmen went to Rome in the fall of 
1891 to thank Leo XIII for “Rerum Novarum.” 
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How had Catholics been met with indifference, suspicion, and opposition? 

They had been met with indifference by those who were satisfied with the ex- 
isting state of affairs; with suspicion, by those who thought them infected with 
Socialism; and with opposition, by those who claimed that Catholics, especially 
priests, had no right to speak on social matters. 

What were some “annual celebrations’ in honor of “Rerum Novarum” ? 

In France, the celebration is held each year in Paris on Ascension Thursday ; 
in England, the Catholic Social Guild promotes annual “rallies.” 
Who was “alarmed” etc., by “Rerum Novarum’? 

Such were, for instance, the Royalists in France, who “worshipped the idols 
of Liberalism,” and charged that Count de Mun, the ardent supporter of “Rerum 
Novarum,” was promoting class warfare by upholding the rights of the poor; 
and in the United States, Henry George and his followers, who held with “invet- 
erate prejudice” to their “single tax” theory; Henry George challenged “Re- 


rum Novarum” in a book, “The Condition of Labor,” which he called “an open 
letter to Leo XIII.” 


How did Leo XIII “overthrow the idols of Liberalism’ ? 

The “idols of Liberalism” were the doctrines that Church and State have 
nothing to say in the business world; and Leo XIII overthrew these doctrines by 
proving in Part Two of “Rerum Novarum” that there can be no solution of the 
social problem without the intervention of both Church and State. 

How did Leo XIII “disregard inveterate prejudices’? 

He did this in one way by boldly attacking Socialism, the doctrines of which 
had become “inveterate prejudices” in many minds. 
How was “Rerum Novarum” in advance of tts time? 

Because before “Rerum Novarum,” governments had taken very little action 
in behalf of the workingmen. On the appearance of “Rerum Novarum,” one 
English Tory paper asked: “How many politicians would have thus committed 


themselves?” A German Socialist paper said: “the Pope has stolen the lead on 
princes and governments.” 


“STRAW” VOTE 


The New York Evening Post not long ago took a vote among its 
readers to ascertain what persons in public life were considered the 
greatest “bores.” The vote getters were as follows: 

Ely Culbertson. 

Nicholas Murray Butler. 

William Randolph Hearst. 

Rudy Vallee. 

Barbara Hutton. 

All well and good, and in agreement with many an unrecorded vote. 
But we have noticed no great decrease in the amount of newspaper 
space given to these “bores” since the vote was made public. Perhaps 
there is a principle in journalism to the effect that “bores make news” 
even though it was originally the news that made the bores. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


MAN AND BOY 

Bob Quinn, former major league baseball player and now manager 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers, tells this story of Babe Ruth, in an interview 
published by the Queen’s Work: 

I remember once that a woman I hardly knew came up to me and 
said : 

“The one thing my little boy wants is to meet Babe Ruth.” 

“Bring him around,” I said. 

“He’s an invalid,” she answered, “and in the hospital, and I don’t 
know when he’ll ever get out.” 

All I had to do was tell the story thus far to the Babe. Half an 
hour later the two of us were at the hospital. Babe Ruth brought one 
of his autographed baseballs. I never saw a child as tickled as that 
youngster was, and when he had hugged the baseball to his heart, he 
reached under the pillow, still holding on to Ruth’s hand, and pulled 
out a little Sacred Heart picture. 

“That’s to help you win the game, Babe,” he said. 

Well, the Babe stood there and cried like a youngster. And I never 
saw him play a game like the one he played that afternoon. He simply 
ran wild. After he was through, he came up and said: 

“T had to make good for the kid, didn’t I?” 


CHARITY 

In the life of St. Catherine of Siena we read that one day. she was 
in the Church of the Friars Preachers when a poor man came up to her 
and asked an alms for the love of God. She had nothing to give him, 
for she never carried with her either gold or silver. Catherine asked the 
beggar to wait till she returned home, promising that she would then 
willingly give him as alms all she could find in the house. But the man 
insisted : 

“If you have anything to give, I beg you to give it to me here, for 
I cannot wait so long.” 

Catherine anxiously sought for something she could give him to 
relieve his necessity. She ended by finding upon her a small silver 
cross, and at once gave it joyfully to the poor man, who went away 
content. 
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The following night, our Lord appeared to the saint. In his hand 
He held the little cross set with precious stones. 

“Dost thou recognize this cross, my daughter?” asked the Saviour. 

“Certainly, I recognize it,” responded the saint, “but it was not so 
beautiful when it was mine.” 

Our Lord continued: “Thou gavest it to Me yesterday, for love of 
the virtue of charity; the precious stones signify this love. I promise 
thee that at the day of judgment, before the whole assembly of angels 
and men, I will give thee this cross such as thou seest it, so that thy 
joy may be full. On that day, when I shall solemnly manifest the 
justice and mercy of My Father, I shall not forget the work of mercy 
thou hast done unto Me.” 


EVEN SAINTS PLAY 


Once when St. Francis Xavier was in India, he visited a Portuguese 
government station for the first time. The soldiers stationed there, on 
hearing of the Jesuit’s arrival, hid their dice and cards, fearing a 
severe rebuke if he should find them gaming. 

But the saint approached them with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Where are your cards?” he asked. “It is wrong, of course, to spend 
all your time or to gamble away all your possessions at cards, but there 
is nothing wrong in a peaceful game or two.” 

And to add point to his words, he joined in the next game with 


them. In this way he not only taught a lesson, but won the men to 
his favor. 


ALL THAT IS NEEDED 


Daniel O’Connell, the Liberator, and Bro. Edmund Ignatius Rice, 
founder of the Irish Christian Brothers, were intimate friends. On one 
occasion O’Connell visited a community of the Brothers and observing 
the meagre furniture in the room of a religious, he remarked: 

“Well, after all, how few things are necessary. A bed, a table, a 
chair, and a candle-stick.” 

Then, moved by an impulse of admiration for the good work in 
which he saw the Brothers engaged, he exclaimed: 

“Had not heaven evidently pointed out the path I should move in, I 
should like to participate in your work, educating youth in religion, 
virtue, and knowledge.” 
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HEART OF THE WORLD 

There is no human heart that does not at times know loneliness. 
No matter how blessed with warm friends, how closely united to others 
by ties of blood or affinity or love, there are moments when the truth 
makes itself felt that after all each heart is a world of its own, in many 
respects impenetrable by others, itself unable to share with others its 
deepest longings and sorrows and fears. 

It is just this loneliness that makes for the most of man’s unhap- 
piness and gloom. The human heart has been made not for itself 
alone, not sufficient for its own needs. It has been made dependent 
on something, someone, outside itself, and cannot live alone. The 
words of the Creator, “It is not good for a man to be alone,” have a 
meaning far deeper than is usually attached to them; they signify the 
eternal craving of the heart for complete union, attachment, companion- 
ship with someone who will fully understand. 

There is only one human heart in union with which all loneliness 
can be allayed, and all lesser companionships elevated to fullest joy. 
It is the Sacred Heart of our Redeemer, Who with the perfection and 
infinity of His Godhead, brings the sympathy and love of His Man- 
hood to draw our hearts irresistably to union with His own. He is a 
Lover from Whom we neither can nor need keep any secrets; He is 
a Friend Who has nothing good or desirable that He wishes to keep 
from us; His is the Heart for Which our hearts are made — in Which 
our hearts will find their imperfections perfected, their emptiness 
filled up, their loneliness supplanted by companionship satisfying and 
complete. 

On this eternal truth is based Catholic devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
This is the Heart of the World, Heart of the world’s longing and need; 
Heart that represents the eternal love of God, wistfully desiring and 
restlessly pursuing the creatures He made, though they are free to fly 
from Him, and capable of finding rest only in Him. This is the Heart 
in whose love all other loves achieve perfection. For loving others in 
Him, our loves share the infinity, the fullness, the understanding of 
His love for us all. 
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June is dedicated to a special cultivation of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. It should lead more and more souls to “lose themselves” in the 
love of that great Heart, that they may “find themselves” forever at 
rest. 

THE WINGS OF PROGRESS 

The Russian Soviet has been making a great deal of its plan to use 
“education” as a chief means in promoting the progress of its people. 
Yet among the school-teachers who are in charge of this program, ob- 
serves the Osservatore Romano, it is not unusual to find that instructors 
in the Russian language often know so little about the national tongue 
that they make as many as thirty-three grammatical mistakes on one 
written page. When inspectors of public education go about in the 
exercise of their duties, they are likely to act as one who makes a prac- 
tice of unexpectedly seizing the teacher by the shirt and tearing it open, 
to see if perhaps he is wearing a crucifix or some other such Popish 
superstition; in which case, of course, the teacher stands self-con- 
demned as an inefficient Russian instructor. 

There is also a system in vogue for educating tourists to Russia. 
The guides for tourists are given detailed instructions as to where 
they are to go, what they are to say, and how they are to deal with 
every possible circumstance. The tourists have been divided into two 
classes: workingmen from abroad, and “intellectuals,” such as students, 
professors, experts, and journalists. 

The program the guides are to follow for the workingmen is this: 
praise everything in Soviet Russia without reserve, and declaim strong- 
ly against the dangers that threaten from the “bourgeois” nations 
abroad. 

For the intellectuals, the guides are to take pains in showing the 
minor defects in the Soviet system, and, while carefully refraining 
from any attack on the “bourgeoisie,” to complain only of the rich 
capitalists. In case the intellectuals express a wish to see something 
that is not on the schedule, the guides are to make excuses that this 
cannot be done “at the moment.” The general principle is: never 
leave a tourist alone for a moment. If he becomes insistent, or mani- 
fests a little too much curiosity, the guide is to let him understand that 
such curiosity savors rather dangerously of spy-work, and if the curious 
one is not careful, he may run afoul of the G. P. U. Such suggestions, 
it is stated, usually are sufficient to dampen the inquisitive ardor of 
even the most curious. 
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All of which may help to explain the glowing accounts we read, 
written by tourists who have “covered” Russia. 


PRECEDENTS 


The following is a list of precedents brought out by Representative 
Emanuel Celler, in a letter to the New York Times, in which the 
United States officially acted to stop persecution in other lands. They 
are offered to those who hold that the government has no business 
interfering with the trend of affairs in Mexico: 

In 1840 our government protested politely but firmly against the 
persecution of Jews in Damascus. 

In 1850 President Millard Fillmore refused to sign a commercial 
treaty with Switzerland until certain anti-Jewish provisions had been 
eliminated. 

In 1853 we intervened for the protection of Christian missionaries 
in Greece. 

In 1870 we interceded to protect missionaries in Hawaii. 

Also in 1870 we remonstrated with Japan to prevent the persecution 
of Japanese converts to Christianity. 

In 1872 we intervened in behalf of persecuted Jews in Morocco. 

In 1882 we interceded in behalf of the American Bible Society in 
Russia. 

In 1893 we acted to protect missionaries in Turkish Kurdistan. 

In 1895 we despatched a battleship to the Gulf of Alexandretta as 
a warning to the Turks, who were threatening a massacre of Christians 
at Aleppo. 

In 1896 we interceded in behalf of American religious minorities in 
the Society Islands. , 

In 1919 we insisted that a stipulation be inserted in the Treaty of St. 
Germain to guarantee the rights of religious minorities in all countries 
affected by the treaty. 

As late as 1933, President Roosevelt secured guarantees from 
Russia against discrimination in regard to passport visas and religious 
liberties of our nationals. 

Father Gillis, in his widely published column, quotes these exam- 
ples, and then remarks: “As for our interference in other lands in 
behalf of business and commerce, they are numerous enough to fill 
whole volumes. Evidently a change has taken place. We have lost 
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our spirit. Our Americanism has been watered down. Must we say 
that policy has made cowards of us all?” 


THE EVIL ONE 


The following is a realistic description of the devil, written by the 
famous French dramatist and biographer, Henri Gheon, in his note- 
worthy book, “The Secret of the Cure D’Ars”: 

“The Evil Spirit, ‘the Prince of this World,’ and his myriad satel- 
lites are, even in their fall, angels; and their fall has not changed their 
essence or the sort of knowledge proper to it. They wander round the 
world — with God’s permission — with intent to destroy us. Often 
enough they do destroy us, though often, again, they give us opportuni- 
ties to gain merit; but they try not to think of this. 

“For the greater part they are hidden; they carry out their plans 
incognito. They know that man is very touchy about his liberty and 
that when he refuses to bend before God’s grace it is not simply that he 
may be enslaved to the commands of another master. They are careful 
not to alarm man or anger him. They disguise themselves as his inclina- 
tions, his faulty reasonings, his fancies; for a man is not likely to be 
distrustful of what he thinks issues from himself. 

“When they find a man striving along the way of perfection, they 
make use of his virtues rather than his vices; they urge him to resolu- 
tions too great to be kept; they get him to place too heavy a burden on 
his heroism — and then they wait for him to grow weary. They imitate 
the inspirations of the Holy Ghost and parody the good angels. When 
they manage to make a saint conscious of his sanctity, his sanctity is 
half conquered. But their most deadly weapon is the scruple that eats 
into a man’s resolution, sets it wavering, even swings it bodily from its 
true end or paralyses its striving .. . 

“All this is very far from that notion of evil in the abstract which 
is such a comfort to so many good Christians. 

“When our world sees some great happening in the spiritual order, 
do not dream that the devils remain unconcerned.” 


KINDNESS 
“T would rather,” said St. Francis de Sales, “account to God for 
too great gentleness than for too great severity. Is not God all love? 
God the Father is the Father of mercy; God the Son is a Lamb; God 
the Holy Ghost is a Dove.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


CORPUS CHRISTI—THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 

In the Blessed Sacrament Jesus 
dispenses all the merits of His 
Passion, as it was fore- 
told by the Prophet: 
“You shall draw waters 
with joy out of the Saviour’s foun- 
tains.” 


From the 
“Visits” 


* * * 


The devout Father Nieremberg 
says, that bread being a food which 
is consumed by eating, and which 
keeps when preserved for use, 
Jesus was pleased to dwell on 
earth under its species, that He 
might thus not only be consumed 
by uniting Himself to the souls of 
His lovers by means of the Holy 
Communion, but also that He 
might be preserved in the taber- 
nacle, and be present with us, and 
thus remind us of the love which 
He bears us. 

* «kx 

Our loving Shepherd, who has 
given His life for us who are His 
sheep, would not separate Himself 
from us by death. Behold Me, He 
says, beloved sheep; I am always 
with you; for you I have remained 
on earth in this Sacrament; here 
you find Me whenever you please, 
to help and console you by My 
presence; I will not leave you un- 
til the end of the world, as long as 
you are on earth. 

* * x 


St. Theresa says that this great 
King of Glory has disguised Him- 
self in the Blessed Sacrament un- 
der the species of bread, and that 
He has concealed His majesty, to 
encourage us to approach His Di- 
vine Heart with greater confidence. 


Kings grant audiences only a 
few times a year; but Thou, O 
King of Glory, grantest audience 
to all night and day, and whenever 
we please. 

“My eyes and my heart shall be 
there always.” Behold, Jesus has 
verified this beautiful promise in 
the Sacrament of the Altar, where- 
in He dwells with us night and 
day. My Lord, would it not have 
been enough hadst Thou remained 
in this Sacrament only during the 
day, when Thou couldst have had 
adorers of Thy presence to keep 
Thee company; but why remain 
also the whole night, when the 
churches are all closed, and when 
men retire to their homes, leaving 
Thee quite alone? Ah, yes, I al- 
ready understand Thee: love has 
made Thee our prisoner; the ex- 
cessive love which Thou bearest us 
has so bound Thee down on earth, 
that neither night nor day canst 
Thou leave us. 

* * x 

Our Lord showed Himself to St. 
Catherine of Siena in the Blessed 
Sacrament as a furnace of love, 
from which issued forth torrents 
of divine flames, spreading them- 
selves over the whole earth; so 
much so indeed, that the Saint in 
perfect astonishment wondered 
how it was possible for men to 
live without burning with love for 
such love on the part of God for 
them. 

* * x 

One day Jesus will be seated on 
a throne of majesty in the valley 
of Josephat; but now, in the 
Blessed Sacrament, He is seated on 
a throne of love. 
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HISTORY 


A History of the Catholic Church. By 
Dom C. Poulet, O.S.B. Translation and 
Adaptation from the 4th French Edition 
by Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D. 
Published by B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., 1935. Pages, xxi, 735. Price, 
$5, net. Vol, II. Reformation; 17th, 18th, 
19th Centuries; Contemporary Church 
History. 

Though this second volume of Poulet- 
Raemers Church History deals with a 
period that is, in general at least, less 
difficult than the history of the early 
ages, still it covers the all important 
conflict of the Reformation and the con- 
sequences of that struggle that have come 
down to our own day. 

But this second period is necessarily 
more difficult to treat from the stand- 
point of the expansion of nations, and 
consequently is not dealt with quite so 
chronologically. Still Dom Poulet has 
more than mastered the difficulties and 
thus the second volume is even more 
interesting than the first. Dr. Raemers 
work is more apparent in this volume 
due to the fact that American Church 
History plays an important role during 
the period covered. The essential fea- 
tures of well-defined Chapters, exten- 
sive Bibliographies after each Chapter 
(again brought up to date, 1935), Ques- 
tionnaires, Synoptic Charts and Index are 
carried out in this second volume. 
Especially worthy of commendation is 
the treatment given to the work of the 
Missions and to the Intellectual Activity 
of the Church. 

No longer need the professor of a 
Seminary, University, or College search 
far and wide, and almost in vain, for 
a text that will answer all the needs in 
the field of Church History. To our no- 
tion, this is almost an ideal, first class 
Manual of Church History, dealing with 
the subject thoroughly, yet concisely, 
clearly, interestingly and above all 
scientifically. In conclusion, we can but 
say, fortunate the Seminarian, the Uni- 
versity and College student who shall 
have this work for his text book; un- 
fortunate the Priest, the Seminarian, the 
student and the Layman who deprives 
himself of the pleasure that is sure to 


be his from a leisurely study, reading 
and re-reading of this well-written 
Church History.—G. J. L. 


MUSIC 

“Eucharistic Hymnal: compiled under 
the direction of the Permanent Com- 
mittee for Eucharistic Congresses.” Price, 
25 cents. Organ Accompaniment $1.25. 
J. Fischer & Bro. New York, N. Y. 
119 W. 40 St. 

This booklet containing hymns and 
Masses for use during Eucharistic Con- 
gresses answers a long felt need for 
Eucharistic occasions in the parish church 
and convent. It is well adapted for both 
low and high Masses, as well as other 
devotions in honor of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, such as Holy Hour, 40 Hours 
etc. The hymnal is a collection of tradi- 
tional and other beautiful hymns easily 
mastered at one or two rehearsals. These 
devotional melodies express in loving 
language the innermost emotions of the 
soul. They are calculated to stir the 
hearts of the faithful assisting at the 
sacred ceremonies of the Church. The 
modern notation of the three Gregorian 
Masses, together with a brief explanation 
of the Kyrie, Gloria, etc., unquestionably 
will aid us in a deeper appreciation of 
correct Church music. The practical hints 
for the rendition of the hymns, the result 
of painstaking study and years of ex- 
perience, alone would make the booklet 
a real buy. We feel the hymnal is a 
valuable contribution to the growing 
liturgical movement of congregational 
singing. Pastors and choir directors will 
welcome this opportunity of promoting 
liturgical and other devotional — 

— Fe 
PAMPHLETS 

The One and Only Church. By Rev. 
Edward M. Betowski. Four radio talks 
on the four marks of the Church, pre- 
sented in intimate anecdotal style and 
with a modern flavor and no drawing of 
punches. 

Seven Sons of a Saint. By Rev. Fran- 
cis E. Benx and John S. Gibbons. The 
story of the martyrdom of St. Felicitas 
and her seven sons, told by a modern 
priest to modern boys to give them some- 
thing to think about when asked to en- 
dure a little pain. 
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Thomas More and John Fisher, English martyrs during the reign of Henry 
VIII, were canonized by Pope Pius XI on May 19th. Hundreds of English 
Catholic clergymen and pilgrims were present at the rites. The Holy Father, 
after praising the lives of the new saints, said: “We desire that in your ardent 
prayers invoking the patronage of the new saints, you ask of the Lord that which 
is so dear to our heart, namely, that England, in the words of St. Paul, meditat- 
ing the happy consummation that crowned the lives of these two martyrs, may 
follow them in their faith, and return to the Father’s house in unity of faith 
and of knowledge of the Son of God.” 

The Most Reverend Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
celebrated the silver anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood on May 2\st. 
He pontificated at a High Mass held in the Milwaukee auditorium at which 
several hundred members of the clergy and several thousand members of the laity 
attended. Bishop Morris, of Little Rock, Arkansas, who had been pastor of the 
Church where Archbishop Stritch served Mass as a boy, preached the jubilee 
sermon. 

Archbishop Curley of Baltimore recently delivered a forceful rebuke to Judge 
Martin T. Manton of New York, who in a speech at the Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Catholic Association for International Peace in Washington, declared 
that the sooner the hierarchy and clergy of the United States stopped demanding 
government action against the religious persecution in Mexico, the better it would 
be for all concerned. The Archbishop called the Judge’s action an exhibition of 
bad manners and execrable taste, as well as ignorance, in so far as he walked into 
what might be called the home of the Archbishop of Baltimore, who was also the 
honorary chairman of the International Peace meeting, and displayed his lack of 
knowledge of the whole Mexican situation and of what the hierarchy had said 
on the matter. 

The Trinity League, an organization to combat the growth of atheism, has 
been formed under the direction of the Paulist Fathers of New York. It is 
inspired by the words of the Holy Father, who has called atheism an organized 
war against God and religion, supported by numerous societies throughout the 
world. The Trinity League will use the press and radio to combat atheistic 
doctrines, and will systematically send protests to newspapers and magazines 
publishing offensive doctrines. 

The Catholic Press Association held its 25th annual convention at Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 23-25. Leaders in the Catholic newspaper and magazine field 
addressed the members. Vigorous resolutions and proposals were made in an 


effort to eliminate vicious sales organizations and methods from preying on Cath- 
olic people under the guise of promoting Catholic literature. 

Denis Chavez has been appointed United States Senator for New Mexico 
to fill the vacancy left by the death in an airplane accident of Senator Bronson 
Cutting. Senator Chavez is a Catholic, who was defeated by Cutting in the last 
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senatorial election by less than 1000 votes, so small a margin that Chavez had 
* contested the election. 

The Reverend Julius A. Nieuwland, C.S.C., was awarded the H. Nichols 
medal, the highest honor of scientists in the field of chemistry, for his invention 
of synthetic rubber, at a meeting of 10,000 chemists in New York City last 
month to celebrate the tercentenary of the establishment of industrial chemistry 
on the American continent. In the presentation, it was brought out that Father 
Nieuwland had risked his life daily in experimenting with highly explosive 
chemicals to make practical the production of an artificial rubber that in many 
respects is superior to the natural product. 

H. H. Root, a non-Catholic business man of Medina, Ohio, has distributed 
75,000 postcards through the diocese of Cleveland supporting the bill now before 
the Ohio State Legislature proposing to give State aid to parochial schools. The 
postcard states that parents of parochial school children have given millions to the 
support of State schools, and that to deny help to their needy schools would be 
to place a huge burden on the tax-payers of the state. The card also scores those 
Protestant pastors who are opposing the bill, saying that their “zeal” raises grave 
doubts as to the honor and even the Christianity of some of the means employed. 

Cisca, the Catholic Youth organization of Chicago, recently distributed 2000 
copies of the Daily Worker, a paper promoting social reform along the lines laid 
out by the encyclicals of the Popes, to marchers and observers along the route of a 
communist procession through Chicago streets. The papers were provided through 
the generosity of girls’ schools. 

Places: 


In Washington, D. C., at the headquarters of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, a national center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has been 
established. Dom Francis A. Walsh, O.S.B., of St. Anselm’s Priory at the 
Catholic Univeristy, has been made director and Miss Miriam Marks secretary. 
The program of the new establishment contemplates providing religious instruc- 
tion for Catholic children in public elementary schools, instruction for Catholic 
students in public high schools through study clubs and other means, religious 
study clubs for adults, and preparation of parents to teach religion systematically 
to children in their own homes. 

In Philadelphia, a Catholic Evidence Guild for street preaching of Catholic 
Doctrine has heen established to take its place with those already operating in 
Boston, New York, Baltimore, and other places. The first meeting was held in 
McPherson Square, a popular meeting place for communsts, socialists and various 
Protestant groups. It was addressed by Francis J. Sheed, former member of the 
Westminster Guild in England and one of the leaders in the international spread 
of the movement. The work has the approval of Cardinal Dougherty, and lay 
speakers have been training for the work for some time by addressing various 
Catholic meetings and groups. 

In Germany, at least 120 priests and religious are at present in prison, charged 
chiefly with the crime of trying to make payments on loans contracted abroad. 
Dictator Hitler has passed a law prohibiting the sending of German currency out 
of the country, though it is said that private industrial corporations are constantly 
permitted to redeem their foreign loans. The first Sister tried received a sentence 


of five years in prison and a huge fine. There are several Redemptorists among 
those in prison. 
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“It’s from my boy friend,” answered 
our new stenog. 

Then we noticed that the paper en- 
closed in the envelope was absolutely 
blank, so we said, “Why, there’s nothin, 
written there!” 

“I know,” she sighed, “we are not 
speaking now.” 

*% 


Joe (to Dan, who is high on the lad- 
der): “Hey Dan, the ladder is upside 
down!” 

Dan: “I know it. I put it up that 
way so I’d be nearer the bottom if it 
falls.” 

* 


Dr. Guberpea: “An awful lot of girls 
are stuck on me.” 
Prof. Cornpone: “They must be an 
awful lot.” 
*% 


Henry had assured his wife that, if 
she allowed him to attach a wire to her 
tooth and to the door knob, the tooth 
would be out in a moment and the whole 
operation would be painless. After the 
tooth was out: 

“Lawsy me, man; you-all and dat wire 
and dat door may be painless, but Ah 
sure ain’t!” 

* 

“Come, Bridget, how much longer are 
you going to be filling that pepper box?” 

“Sure, ma’am, and it’s meself can’t say 
how long it'll be taking me to get all 
this stuff in the thing through the little 
holes in the top.” 

cf 

A gentleman slipped on the stair of 
a subway and started to slide down to 
the bottom. Half-way down, he collided 
with a lady, knocking her down, and the 
two continued their way to the lower 
landing. 

After they had reached the bottom, 
the lady, still dazed, continued to sit on 
the gentleman’s chest. Looking up at 
her, he finally said politely, “Madam, 
I’m sorry, but this is as far as I go.” 

* 

Doctor: “Have you any organic trou- 
ble?” 

Patient: “I think I have. I can’t even 
carry a tune.” 


Barber (whispering to new helper): 
“Here comes a man for a shave.” 
Helper: “Let me practice on him.” 
Barber: “All right, but be careful and 
not cut yourself.” 
% 


A farmer lost a calf and put the fol- 
lowing ad on a post in the next village: 
“Rund-a-vay vun red and white calf 
mit his two behind legs was black. Any- 
body vat brings him back pays 5 dollars. 
Jacob Zundering, 3 miles behind the 
bridge.” 
4 
“Are they very strict at your college?” 
“Huh! Are they? Why, when a man 
dies in a lecture there they prop him up 
until the end of the hour.” 
*% 


“How many in your family, Tobias?” 
asked the census taker. 

“Three — me, mah wife an’ de mule.” 

“What political party do you all be- 
long to?” 

“Oh, dat am mixed, suh; Ah’s a ’Publi- 
can, de mule am a Communist, kicks at 
eberyone an’ eberything, an’ mah wife, — 
you bettah put her-all down fo’ a 
Nihilist.” 

*% 

A man went into Cohen’s bookstore 
and asked: “Have you a copy of ‘Who’s 
Who and What’s What,’ by Jerome K. 
Jerome?” The clerk replied, “No, Sir; 
but ve got ‘Who’s He and Vat’s He Got,’ 
by Bradstreet.” 

* 

Henry: “I’m sorry, Josephine, but I 
went into six stores and tried to match 
your sample of goods but there wasn’t 
a thing in town anywhere like it.” 

Josephine: “That’s just what I wanted 
to find out. Now I can make a new 
dress and know that all the other women 
in town won't have one just like it.” 


* 


Tourist: “Madam, have you such a 
thing in the house as a medical al- 
manac? I’d like to borry it.” 

Farmer’s Wife: “What for?” 

Tourist: “I wants to see wot the doc- 
tors recommends fer an empty feelin’ in 
the stummick.” 





THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


i i a 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 

torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 

. pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
ive. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


% % % 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp BLivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Motion Picture Guide 





The following pictures are approved only for adults, and are judged 
unfit for children or family audiences: 


A Wicked Woman 

A Notorious Gentleman 

After Office Hours 

Age of Indiscretion 

The Best Man Wins 

Behind the Green Lights 

Behold My Wife 

Black Fury 

Bordertown 

Break of Hearts 

Case of Curious Bride 

Circumstantial Evidence 

Death Flies East 

Enchanted April 

Escape Me Never 

Evergreen 

The Flame Within 

Florentine Dagger 

Folies Bergere 

G Men 

George White’s 1935 
Scandals 

Gigolette 

The Gilded Lily 

Goin’ to Town 

Go Into Your Dance 

Gold Diggers of 1935 

Great God Gold 


The Informer 


I’ve Been Around 

It Happened in New York 

Jealousy 

Let ’Em Have It 

Let’s Live Tonight 

Living on Velvet 

The Lost City 

Lost in the Strato- 
sphere 

The Man Who Knew 
Too Much 

The Mark of the Vam- 
pire 

Marie Galante 

Mississippi 

Murder on a Honey 
moon 

Mystery of Edwin 
Drood 

The Mystery Man 

The Night at the Ritz 

People Will Talk 

The Perfect Clue 

The Perfect Crime 

Private Worlds 

Public Opinion 

Red Hot Tires 

Rendezvous at Midnight 

Rescue Squad 


Romance in Manhattan 
Rumba 
The Scoundrel 
Shadow of Doubt 
Society Doctor 
Star of Midnight 
Strauss’ “Great Waltz” 
Sweet Adeline 
Sweet Music 
Ten Dollar Raise 
There’s Always 
Tomorrow 
The Thin Man 
Thunder in the East 
(The Battle) 
Transient Lady 
Vagabond Lady 
Vanessa 
The Wandering Jew 
The Wedding Night 
The Werewolf of London 
The Whole Town’s 
Talking 
Wednesday’s Child 
West Point of the Air 
While the Patient Slept 
Woman in Red 
Women Must Dress 
The Youth of Maxim 


The following pictures are considered partially or wholly indecent 
or immoral and are therefore banned: 


Biography of a Bachelor 
Girl 

The Bride of Franken- 
stein 

Broadway Bill 

By Your Leave 

Camille 

The Case of Elinor 
Norton 

Case of the Howling 
Dog 

The Devil Is a Woman 

Farewell to Love 


Flirting With Danger 
Forsaking All Others 
Four Hours to Kill 
Guilty Parents 

High School Girl 

I Sell Anything 

It Happened One Night 
Kansas City Princes 
Million Dollar Ransom 
Night Life of the Gods 
Outcast Lady 

The People’s Enemy 
Pursuit of Happiness 


Reckless 

Straight from the Heart 
The Gay Bride 

The Right to Live 
The St. Louis Kid 
The Secret Bride 
Texas Jack 

Times Square Lady 
White Heat 

Village Tale 
Without Children 
The World Accuses 











